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NOTICE, 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During the past five and a half years these pictures 
have appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon. We have received numerous 
orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
joined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


A new name will be added every week: 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, William Mason, 


Sembrich, Clara Morris, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupert, 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli, Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 


Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

>. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

w. et Sherwood, 


Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 

Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 

May Fielding, 


Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
osephine Yorke, 
milie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 


Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Stag 
Kellogg. Clara L.—2, Lilian Olcott, Jona. McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, alvini, 


Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 


ohn T. Raymond, 
ester Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 


Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 


Emily Winant. Campanini, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Guadagnini, Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli, Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, mame ossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, edwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, 


C. A. a 
Anton Rubinstein, Montegrific 
Mrs. Helen Ames, 


Geistinger, 
Del Puente 


Fursch-Madi,—2a, 


Catherine Lewis, Joseffy. Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, Mme. Julia Rive-King, Emil Scaria, 

Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti. 

Titus d’ Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Hensche!,Frederic Grant Gleason, Ferranti. 

Charles M. Schmitz. Ferdinand von Hiller. Johannes Brahms. 
Friedrich von Flotow. Robert Volkmann. fleyerbeer. 

Franz Lachner. Julius Rietz. Moritz Moszkowski. 
Heinrich Marschner. Max Heinrich. Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax E. A. Lefebre. Filoteo Greco, 


Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch. 


Ovide Musin, 


Nestore Calvano, . 
Anton Udvardi. 


William Courtney, 


Josef Staudigl. — Blum. Michael Banner. 
Lulu Veling Joseph Koegel Dr. S. N. Penfield. 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy. F. W. Riesberg. 


Calixa Lavallee Carlyle Petersilea. Emmons Hanlin. 





Clarence Eddy. Carl Retter, Otto Sutro. 
Franz Abt. George Gemiinder. Car! Faelten. 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling. Belle Cole. 
S. E. Jacobsohn Van Zandt. Carl Millicker. 
J. O. Ven Prochazka, 
BBEY’S price for a Gerster concert is $2,500, but if 
managers will agree to take Gerster, Bernhardt 


and Anderson they can get Gerster for $1,500.. A man- 


do not consider these figures too 


ager asks us if we 

high. We think, commercially speaking, that Gerster is 
worth all that Abbey can get for her, and she is worth 
all that managers are willing to pay for her. Her artis- 


tic value and the value of the company cannot be gauged 
until the concerts take place. 

O judge by the proclamation of the Governor of Maita 
ia the inhabitants of that city must be, in point of 
civilization, far below our newsboys and bootblacks, for 
whom the following would hardly be necessary : “ It is 
forbidden to stand up in the parquet during operatic 
performances, or to interrupt the same through noises 
or shouts, &c., or to tease or inconvenience anybody.” 











Next the Governor adds in his notification: “Canes and 
umbrellas are not allowed on the floor and dogs are not 
admitted to any part of the house; lastly, it is forbidden 
to appear in indecent dress, viz., in shirt-sleeves or with 
naked feet!” These last two injunctions, says Le Wéne- 
strel, seem to be dictated by a profound sentiment ot 
savor vivre | 


- 

E publish to-day in full Judge Wallaee’s decision 

in the “ Mikado” case. The international copy- 

right question is assuming the position of a leading 
topic in our musical affairs, and it is therefore that we 
devote so much’ space to it. The learned judge's de- 
cision, it will be remembered, is in direct opposition to 
the one given by Judge Lowell, of Boston, in the “ Re- 
demption” case, It is, therefore, doubly interesting to 
observe the mental process by which Judge Wallace ar- 
rives at the opposite view of the law as now existing 
from that taken by his colleague. Granted, however, 
that Judge Wallace’s reasoning be the more logical of 
the two, it would only prove all the more the necessity 
of prompt action in the matter of international copyright. 





STIR ARTHUR'S POOR TASTE. 
IR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, in his speech at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre the other night, took occa- 
sion to go considerably out of his way to throw red pep- 
per at Manager Duff for producing “The Mikado” 
without paying Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan royalty on 
that work. Now, while we are as eager for international 
copyright as Sir Arthur or any other man can well be, 
we beg to call the composer's attention to the fact that 
no man can have the whole earth, and that a little 
worldly wisdom is an agreeable condiment to all classes 
of minds. Had the composer and the librettist of “ The 
Mikako” been content with the considerable amount of 
money which must flow to them from the stage produc- 
tion of the work, and had they not published the li- 
bretto and the piano score melodies—not in the interest 
of the divine art of music, but for the sake of vile gain— 
they would be entitled to some sympathy. As it is 
they overreached themselves. Therefore it is hardly 
graceful for Sir Arthur to take an occasion like that of 
last Thursday evening for indulging in a tirade against 
Mr. Duff, especially after the authors of “The Mikado” 
had been beaten out of court. Such a proceeding indi- 
cates exceedingly poor taste, whether in laborer or baro- 
net, especially when one must find his only means of 
comparison in beer taps. 





OUR PROGRESS IN MUSIC. 

UR observations during a short summer sojourn in 
@ Germany lead us to believe that the progress the 
country of the highest musical culture of the present era 
is making and has been making during the last five years 
is not commensurate with the country’s great reputation, 
anc, cannot be compared to that which in the same 
period of time has been made and is still vigorously 
progressing in thiscountry. From a creative point of 
view, Germany reached a climax in the production of 
« Parsifal,” there having not since been written a work 
of great musical importance ; this is true also in the re- 
productive art, and this is the one we here wish to con- 
sider particularly. We found that in a city like Berlin 
performances were given, applauded by the public and 
lauded by the press, which would hardly be tolerated 
and certainly severely censured in New York. We have 
here a higher standard and consequently make higher 
demands in operatic casts and renderings than the Ber- 
lin public seemed to evince. We decidedly shall have 
more variety and a larger scope of works—having opera 
in German, English and French—than will be vouch- 
safed to the public of the German capital during the 
coming season. 

Also the concerts of New York seem to us to surpass 
any of those in Germany. Concerts of the finish and 
power, nay, grandeur, of those which are given in New 
York by the Philharmonic Society .under Theodore 
Thomas, and the variety in novelties and interesting 
works that he and men like Van der Stucken are offering 
us cannot be met with in the Berlin concert programs. 
In point of number, too, our concerts will greatly sur- 
pass next season those given in the same space of time 
at the capital of the German Empire. There will be the 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society, the semi-weekly 
Popular Concerts, Young People’s and People’s Con- 
cetts under Thomas, the Novelty Concerts and a series 
of Sunday concerts by Van der Stucken, the Symphony 
and Oratorio concerts under Walter Damrosch, cham- 
ber-music soirées, pianoforte recitals, song recitals and 
other concerts too numerous to mention. As for many 
other things so also for music we all gradually learn to 
esteem this country, and are thankful that our lot has 
been cast among Americans. 


NILSSON AGAIN. 


NOTHER correspondent, this time from Detroit, 
sends us the following communication in reference 
to Christine Nilsson: 

Tue Musicat Courter has stated that for several years past Nilsson 
has been one of ‘‘ those singers who could no longer sing in tune and who 
had to resort to vocal tricks in order to avoid complete failure.”” This is 
about as complimentary to the fair cantatrice as some other remarks 
which have appeared in the same paper from time to time and which have 
attracted a little notice from one of its regular readers. 

As it is not long since Nilsson came to our country to exchange her 
silvery notes for our golden dollars, attracting, as she did, large au- 
diences of people, who seemed delighted to hear her, while not a few of 
the musical critics gave her great praise, it is not unlikely that a vast ma- 
jority of those who heard her sing there never thought she was “ off’’ the 
key until she stopped singing. 

But what was harmonious to the ears of many was discordant to the 
ears of the editor of Tuz Musicat Courier; his tympanic membranes 
are of such rare delicacy as to enable him to detect such minute differences 
of tone as the common ear can take no account of, 

Is it asking too much in requesting him to state whether Nilsson’s A had 
one pulsation per second more or sixty vibrations per minute less than the 
corresponding A of the instruments which accompanied her ? 

Were her accented trills and sustained notes, which were diminished 
gradually until one could scarcely tell where they ceased, among the vocal 
tricks employed by her in order to avoid failure ? 

A little light is wanted on these subjects—more particulars and fewer 
generalities. Yours, J. P. Emerson, 

This letter is similar to the inquiry from St. Louis 
upon the same subject, which was printed and replied 
to by us in our issue of September 9. Leaving aside the 
attempt at sarcasm in the above communication, we will 
pay attention to the demand for a “ little light.” 

The first serious defect—in fact, blemish—in Nilsson’s 
voice is detected by every musical ear instantaneously. 
If our Detroit correspondent heard her sing, and did 
not discover this defect at once, it is self-evident that his 
ear is not only wo¢ musically delicate, but that he is en- 
tirely disqualified from judgment on the subject. We 
refer to the indisputable fact that Nilsson sings flat, and, 
like thousands of other singers who do the same, she zs 
entirely unconsctous of this egregious fault. 

As Mme. Marchesi, the eminent European singing 
teacher and authority on vocal culture, has recently as- 
serted, and just as THE MUSICAL COURIER has main- 
tained for years past, Nilsson’s voice has been veritably 
“used up.” We reiterate what we said in our issue of 
September 9: 

Mme. Nilsson has been singing almost without intermission since 13864, 
and it is not probable that a human voice, especially when employed in 
dramatic singing as Nilsson’s has been, can possibly endure longer than 
this length of time. In fact no one with a knowledge of the subject ex- 
pects the voice to endure the strain longer than in these two instances (re- 
ferring also to Campanini), and there are only a few exceptions in the 
history of the vocal art to which we can point. 

In consequence of this condition Nilsson is compelled 
to resort to vocal tricks, easily accomplished by one so 
expert as a vocalist as Nilsson is. Relying upon the 
general good will of her audience, its ignorance on the 
subject and the efficacy of her social prestige, which she 
bas cultivated to an unheard of extent in Paris and 
London and subsequently with comparative ease in New 
York, she forsakes all the rules of art (unless there 
is art in her tricks) and by singing ¢o her auditors in- 
stead of for them she gains a popular success. She is 
the most self-conscious singer on the stage to-day and 
is never able to disabuse a critic of the idea that all her 
action and work are distastefully insincere. 

Our correspondent refers to her “sustained notes 
which were diminished gradually until one could scarcely 
tell where they ceased,” and asks whether that is one of 
her vocal tricks. It is; and at the same time a most 
effective, although not an original one. This musical 
trick was invented by the late Ole Bull, who when play- 
ing the violin would frequently in pianissimo passages 
“ gradually diminish sustained notes” until nothing was 
heard, although he appeared to be playing. He simply 
passed his bow slowly near the string, but did not play. 
Nilsson does the same thing in principle; she appears 
to be singing because she keeps her mouth wide open, 
but not a tone is emitted. The effect in both cases was 
always electric; but can the practice be condoned ? 
We believe not. We have given our correspondent 
some “ particulars,” and hope that he will be able to dis- 
cover the truth of our statements when Nilsson shall 
sing here again and exchange her “silvery notes for our 
golden dollars” on the strength of the enormous adver- 
tising she is now receiving in Scandinavia under the 
expert manipulation of Maurice Strakosch. 

The following two cablegrams received since our last 
issue may give our correspondent and our readers an 
estimate of the value of introducing the American 
system of advertising in so conservative a land as 
Sweden: 


Lonvon, September 23.—Such immense crowds attended the concert 
given by Christine Nilsson at Stockholm to-day that seventeen persons 
were crushed to death. 

SrockHoLM, September 24.—It has now been ascertained that in addition 
to the seventeen persons crushed to death by the jam of people in front of 
Mme. Nilsson’s hotel yesterday twenty-nine others were seriously injured. 





Mme. Nilsson is so prostrated by the shock that she has temporarily post- 


poned the fulfil of her engag 





THE MUSICAL COU RIER. 


All Art? 
WALTER DECKER. 
T would appear to an uninterested person that the 
advancement of the cause of music, in a scientific sense is 
entirely neglected by those who, by virtue of their prominent po- 
sitions, are best qualified to speak in an authoritative manner on 
the subject, and the disparaging criticisms frequently expressed 
by the press have had a tendency to increase this impression. 
These criticisms are mainly directed to the profession in gen- 
eral, and refer to the apparent inactivity of those who stand at its 
head. The National Music Teachers’ Association, which repre- 
sents the best thought here and abroad, received condemnation 
from every side for the entire absence of originality in the essays 


and discussions delivered before that body ; these criticisms are | 


generally accepted as expressing the true condition of the study 


of music, and are justified, if the doings of this body are to be | 


considered, as expressing the condition of the profession at large. 

It was beyond a doubt the duty of this association to elevate 
the study of music, and remove some of the superficial elements 
which surround it. This has not been done; nothing of impor- 
tance has been done by it, and the essays and discussions are of 
so feeble a nature as to expose their writers to ridicule. 

The entire absence of analyses from the subjects, in a mental 
and practical sense, by which the relation and demands of the 
senses and powers could be understood, is a marked feature of 
these essays. 

No subject is discussed in a manner which shows that the con- 
clusions reached were demanded by something which they 
acceded to in their completed form, The attempt to theoretically 


discuss asubject without drawing the conclusions from a practical | 


basis results in ambiguous language, and the candid admissions 


of some are more instructive than many of those essays which | 


teach nothing because they are derived from nothing. 


The subject of touch and interpretation are notable examples | 


of this assertion. 


Some candidly admit that no one can explain the development | 


of the touch ; others attempt to explain it and succeed about as 
well as their more candid brethren. 


The subject of interpreting has received no attention whatever | 
until the present year, when an article on accentuation was de- | 


livered before the association by the foremost pianist in this coun- 
try. This article merely draws attention to the importance of 


the subject ; it does not deal with facts, and is not formulated | 


on a correct basis. 
When it is considered that accentuation is the rhetoric of music 
it is surprising that nothing has as yet been done on the subject. 


The ultimate result of the study of accentuation will be a univer- | 


sally accepted method of interpretation. 
This will not be suggested by the ability of any one to execute, 
but it will be evolved from music itself. The necessity of such a 


thing demands its existence, but some method of mental analysis | 
is necessary before the perceptions and powers will be under- | 


stood. 
A theory that will describe the rhetoric of music will necessa- 


rily describe perfection as far as the development of the senses | 


and powers are concerned, because it will necessarily be derived 


from an understanding of their relation to each other and to | 


the art. 

When this is established the touch and perceptions will have 
some definite thing to accede to, and their development under- 
stood through the explanation of the ultimate result; legitimate 
conclusions can be arrived-at only by considering cause and effect, 
and the manner of acquiring perfection will be understood through 
its explanation. 

It is universally conceded that the touch cannot be mentally 
controlled and the requirements of a difficult composition obeyed. 
This concession obliterates all intelligent study, and there can be 
no distinction made in the use of the senses if the mechanical part 
is allowed to suggest all ideas and the ability to execute the basis 
from which essays are written. 

Every musician has his own personal opinions, and he is entitled 
to them as long as he thinks with those who acquire their knowl- 
edge in the same manner ; but they should not offer objections to 
advanced thought, because it betrays their incapacity. 

Nothing could be more desirable than to see the musician of 
twenty years standing show evidence of his ability, otherwise than 
by the length of his repertoire. 

Some of the leading pianists of to-day would be nowhere if that 
which undoubtedly defines ability was understood. 

It is certain that nothing can be expected from those at the head 
of the profession : entire dependence must be placed on the younger 
students for advanced thought ; if they could but realize the im- 
possibility of ever becoming proficient musicians, by depending 
on the methods used to-day, they would exercise their faculties 
independent of their teachers. 

The tendency of teachers to suppress investigating spirits should 
be regarded with suspicion ; if you regard their opinions as law, 
and all things they do not know as God-given, you place a limit 
to your abilities, which become so firmly fixed as to be unalterable, 
and your teacher becomes a god. 

Your art is as capable of being understood as any other: you 
are endowed with faculties that should be understood: music is 
not all art, and your knowledge should not be imaginary or super- 
ficial. 

If musicians wish to sustain their usefulness as instructors, they 
must place a higher grade of intelligence in the study of their art : 
it is only too evident that the usefulness of the study of music is 
already questioned, and if something is not done the grade of in- 
telligence among teachers will be necessarily lowered. 


There are several apparent defects encountered in the study which 
must be remedied before a universal method can be adopted. 

When it is considered that all persons are mentally and physic- 
ally equal, anatomically speaking, it seems strange that the con- 
struction of the piano should destroy this natural equality ; al- 
though we are all equally endowed with faculties and powers, we 
are not all constructed in the same mold, and the keyboard of 
the piano is. 

A piano, constructed to accommodate a No. 10 hand, evidently 
presents some embarrassing problems to a hand half as large ; as 
it is impossible to make the hand larger, the only remedy is to 
make the keyboard smaller. It is safe to say that One-half of 
the persons who study piano music are incapable of being taught 
scientifically for this reason, and two or three years are lost in 
teaching a child because of its inability to use a keyboard too 
| large for it. Plenty of musicians have spent years trying to do 
that, which, if seriously considered, would be admitted to be im- 
possible. 

Is this to be regarded as a physical defect, or is the blame to 
be attached to the keyboard? I will leave this to those to an- 
swer who have small hands. 

Another defect to be considered is the practice of balancing a 
stick on a pin, and calling it an action. In these days of me- 
| chanical achievement it seems incredible that no improvement has 
been made in this important part of the piano. The abominable 
action of some instruments presents an effectual barrier to a con- 





scientious person. 

Another thing is the amplitude or breadth of tone, presented 
| by some instruments, which is so small as to preclude the possi- 
| bility of accenting. 

When the scope of individual strings is compared with the same 
vibrating surface of other instruments, the difference is so great 
as to suggest the suspicion that an improvement could be made 
in this important dimension of music. 

And again, the manner in which music is figuratively expressed 





is another great hindrance to intelligent persons. 

It is a generally accepted fact, that when signs are used they 
| convey a correct impression of some effect; the inability of 
musical signs to convey a correct idea of a represented effect must 
be acknowledged. 

All intervals are the same in the key of C, figuratively speak- 
ing ; while literally they are not: from this there arises much 
ignorance among singers ; a teacher seldom succeeds in teaching 
a pupil to recognize the difference in intervals at sight. 
| These practical defects must be remedied before a universal 
| method can be adopted. There is no doubt that ability wiilsome 
day be defined, and an instrument made which will allow the 
faculties and powers to be used correctly ; as an original theory 
is derived from practical proof, it is impossible to prophesy when 
it will be forthcoming ; but let us wait, and perhaps there will be 
born a perfect pianist ; which is the general theory of the pro- 
duction of such rarities. 


W. Edward Heimendahl. 

R. W. EDWARD HEIMENDAHL, of this city, 
whose picture we print to-day, is a native of Elberfeld, a 
Rhenish town of considerable size and commercial importance. 
He was born in 1858, and showed at an early age unusual musi- 
cal talent. He began to study the violin under the local concert- 
master at the early age of seven, and made his first public ap- 
pearance a year later with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Romanza in F.” Since 
then he has played in public frequently. In spite of his earnest 
desire to make music his profession, young Heimendahl pre- 
pared himself to study engineering, his father, a merchant of 

Elberfeld, objecting to his wish to embrace a musical career. 

In 1873 he had an opportunity to play before Wilhelmj, the 
great violinist, and the latter spoke of his performance so favor- 
ably that he immediately obtained permission to take the young 
man to his private residence in Wiesbaden to instruct him on the 
violin. 

Mr. Heimendahl pursued his studies under Wilhelmj for two 
years. He then went to Brussels to enter the conservatory, and 
had lessons from Kufferath and Gevaert in counterpoint and 
composition, in the meantime continuing his violin studies with 
Wieniawski. After carrying off the first prize at the concours of 
1876, Mr. Heimendah! went to settle in London, where he took 
part in the principal musical performances. In 1879 he received 
a call to Boston to become the leading violinist of the Mendels- 
sohn Quintet Club. He traveled with this organization during 
the season of 1879-80, and then decided to make Chicago his 
home, There he found a large field for his energies, and gave a 
season of chamber concerts and two seasons of symphony con- 
certs. 

In 1884 he removed to New York, where he filled the positions 
of assistant conductor of the Liederkranz under Theodore 
Thomas and chorus master of the Brooklyn Philharmonic So- 
ciety. He resigned both positions this spring, and is at present 
organizing a chorus for mixed voices to bring out classical and 
modern choral works. 

Mr. Heimendahl, besides being a violinist of recognized stand- 
ing, has achieved quite a reputation as a composer. He has 
finished during the summer an idyl for alto solo, chorus and or- 
chestra, which he intends to bring out with his chorus society 
this winter. 





...-Berlin is to have a season of Italian opera during 
October and November at Kroll’s Theatre. The prime donne 
are to be Mmes. Donadio and Osta, and the male artists also will 
be of a high order. The chorus will be imported from Italy. 
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Riesberg, Sternberg, Lauder. 
Err, Pa., September 24, 1885. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
rc your issue of the 23d inst. there appear a few 
‘‘remarks” by one White concerning this never-ending 
controversy between a certain musician and myself. 

I deny in toto the ‘‘ remarks” made by this person White, and 
brand as false the ‘‘ conversation ” as reported by him. 

The allusion to Mr. Lauder is uncalled for, and the vapidity of 
the entire communication is on its face. Mr. Lauder is a promi- 
nent musician and a gentleman, neither of which accusations do I 
I have heard Reisenauer, 

‘* Lisztianers ” speak of 


make as far as this White is concerned. 
Friedheim, Siloti and other well-known 
Mr. Lauder as having been a great favorite of the meister, and 
his election to the important position of vice-president of the 
M. T.N. A. is evidence of the eminence he has attained. 

Trusting you will pardon my reference to this matter—due, 

however, to Mr. Lauder—I remain sincerely yours, 
F, W. RIESBERG. 
Erie, Pa., September a4, 1885. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
ly your valuable journal of the 23d inst. you pub- 
lished some remarks made by a Mr. W. E. White relative to 
the Riesberg-Sternberg controversy, remarks of such absurdity as 
induce me to say a few words on the subject if you will kindly 
give space to them. In the first place it is evident by the silence 
which Mr. Riesberg has for some time maintained that he is 
averse to continuing the controversy which he was forced to 
begin. He and Mr. Sternberg had some difficulty, resulting 
from a criticism which he (Mr. Riesberg) wrote on a recital given 
by Mr. Sternberg in Erie, and instead of letting matters rest 
where, if I remember rightly, both Sternberg and Riesberg pro- 
fessed unwillingness to continue a subject so disagreeable, every 
nincompoop seems to feel himself justified in concerning himself 
about the affairs of two gentlemen—affairs which should concern 
Sternberg and Riesberg only. 

I entered the Leipsic Conservatory at the same time as did Mr. 
Riesberg, and was still in that city when he went to Weimar to 
study with Liszt. Furthermore, I know positively that Mr. Ries- 
berg did study with the meister, and Mr. White's assertion to 
the contrary can have but little weight when one considers how 
very important (?) a personage he is in the musical world. The 
very elegant manner in which he speaks of Mr. Riesberg not 
being a pupil ‘‘from” Liszt would lead one to suppose that Liszt 
is some musical centre in Europe. Mr. White acknowledges 
having had some difficulty with Mr. Riesberg, but is, it seems, 
too ignorant to discern to what cause every person of common 
intelligence will attribute his ill-natured remarks of a gentleman 
of whom he evidently knows little or nothing. The conclusion 
of his letter, which reads, “hoping that my communication will 
excite the angry passion of some ‘silly musical critic,’” but 
manifests his exceeding stupidity and desire of attracting atten- 
tion. The most advisable thing for Mr. White, as well as for 
all others, to do is not to concern themselves about other gentle- 
men’s quarrels ; but if Mr. White or any other gentleman is de- 
Riesberg 
studied with Liszt, Iam prepared at any time to accommodate 
all persons with such proofs as will, I hope, have the effect of 


sirous of obtaining evidence of the fact that Mr. 


silencing their tongues forever on this subject. 
Respectfully yours, GEORGE LEHMAN. 


NOTES. 


FOREICN 


....-Mme. Nilsson will appear in concerts at Hamburg, 
Dresden and Berlin during the latter half of October. 

--A million and a half of francs are spent by the 
various city governments of Italy in subsidizing opera. 

.+..The French composer, Samuel David, is busy with 
the creation of a new opera, entitled ‘* Jean Sobieski.” 

....Mme. Marchesi, who attended the wedding of her 
only daughter at Vienna on the 22d inst., will resume her teach- 
ing at Paris to-morrow. 

....M. Godebski, the excellent sculptor, will make for the 
Brussels Conservatory of Music a bust of his brother-in-law, 
Joseph Servais, the famous violoncellist, recently deceased. 
“Nero” was revived at the Vienna 
Court opera, and proved to be quite a success, principally, it is 


....-Rubinstein’s 


said, on account of Herr Winkelmann’s fine rendering of the 
title-part. 

-...At the Maria Theatre in St. Petersburg a new opera, 
by Edward Napravnik, the conductor at that theatre, is soon to 
be given. The title of the work is ‘‘ Harold.” 
Bohemian. 


Napravnik is a 


....Wagner’s “ Nibelungen Ring” was given at the 
Munich Court opera on the 8th, gth, r1th and 13th inst. The 
house was crowded every evening and the performances, under 
Herr Levi, were a great success. 

.... The latest announcements from Bayreuth are to the 
effect that sixteen or eighteen performances will be given at the 
Wagner Theatre in July and August next. It is stated that 
“* Parsifal” and ‘* Tristan und Iseult” will alternately be pre- 
sented and that the principal artists from Berlin, Munich, Carls- 
tuhe, Dresden, Hamburg and Vienna will be engaged for the oc- 
casion. Herr Levi will conduct the ‘ Parsifal” performances 
and Herren Richter and Mottel (of Carlsruhe) will alternate in the 
conducting of ‘‘ Tristan.” 








ONALS. 


PERS 
ee Se 

Mr. MILLS aT WORK AGAIN.—Mr. S. B. Mills, the 
well-known pianist and teacher, has returned to the city from his 
vacation Mills, who is one of our busiest teachers during 
the entire season and who consequently needs a rest during the 
His genial face can be 


ir 


hot spell, is looking hale and hearty. 
seen at Steinway Hall every day from g A. M. to 6 P. M. 


A 


MANAGER TO BE MANAGED.—Miss Emma Nevada 


A 
will be married in Paris to Dr. Palmer to-morrow. The civil 
ceremony will take place at the English embassy, and the 
religious ceremony will be celebrated in the Church of the 


l’éres Passionistes. 
HERR Borr TO PLAY HERE.—Herr Kappellmeister Jean 
Joseph Bott left Hamburg last week on a visit to this country, 
where he and his violin will be heard in concert the coming sea- 
son. Bott, when a child, was a student under Spohr, and played 
in public with success when only fourteen years old. In 1851 
King of Hanover offered to make him Kappellmeister, but 

the Grand Duke of Hesse kept him at his court as ‘' Second 
the Court Theatre.” He is the 
author of many musical compositions, among which are several 


the 


Chapel-master and master of 


violin concertos, solo pieces for violin and piano, songs, a 
symphony and two operas. Herr Bott is fifty-nine years old. 
MLLE. TREBELLI. — Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, the 


daughter of the well-known contralto, Mme. Trebelli, has met 
with such flattering success at a concert recently given by Herr 
Kuhe, of London, that she was immediately afterward engaged 
for the laris Grand Opera. 

Mr. Maurice 


Thev are to contain 


SrTRAKOSCH’S TAFFY.—Our “ ole friend,” 


Strakosch, will soon publish his memories. 
not only sketches of the great singers of the last two generations, 


but al ous interesting anecdotes of European and Ameri- 


so nume 


can persons with whom the author came in contact. In his 
eface Mr. Strakosch says: ‘‘ The good I know of people is so 


that it will therefore not 
ole friend,” 


Whether 


volume ; I shall 
" This is just like our 


fill a whole say 
ything bad about anybody 7 


V never would give anybody anything but taffy. 
this method will draw as well and make as big a sale for the book 


uld the opposite manner of proceeding we doubt very much 


i “ 

this age of highly-flavored gossip and scandal. 

MLLE. DE NOGUEIRAS’S CONCERT.—Mlle. de Nogue- 
ras, a daughter of the Portuguese Minister, and well known in 

cial circles as a vocalist of uncommon talent, has consented to 

ve a concert, the proceeds of which are to be devoted to charity. 
(he entertainment will take the shape of a matinée, and is to 
occur at Chickering Hall on Saturday afternoon of this week. 

Mk. BRANDT IN SAN FRANCISCO.—Mr. Hermann 
Iirandt, late concert-master of the Thomas orchestra, who has 
wcome leader of the Orchestral Union at San Francisco, intends 
playing at several concerts there, notably the next Loring concert 


it Mr. Bendix’s piano recital. Perhaps he will also give a 


violin recital later in the season. 

A New Peasopy PROFESSOR,.—Herr Richard Burmeis- 
ter, of Hamburg, Germany, has been secured as the piano in- 
structor, and successor of Prof. Carl Faelten, by the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music. The name of Mr. Burmeister was pre- 


ted early last summer, and full correspondence with persons of 
il ability and knowledge in Europe confirms the expecta- 
e committee that the new candidate will quite fulfil all 


tion of ti 


ere ements. Mr. Burmeister is a young man, having not yet 

ttained his thirtieth year, although he has already achieved dis- 
1s a teacher and pianist. 

That excellent violinist, Mr. 


DD. Gus 


JOSEF CASPAR’S RETURN, 


sef Caspar, of Washington, has returned to his duties 


} 
' 


as teacher ¢ 


ence of several mouths spent in Germany for pleasure. 


f his instrument and as solo performer after an ab- 


An Important Invention for the Piano- 
forte Player. 


I have en a number of letters that 
cen recently received by Mr. 
of the tecl 


srotherhood, the inventor 
nicon, from influential teachers of the pianoforte in re- 


have 


the extraordinary results which they have been able to 
for themselves and their pupils, by his scientific 
method of developing the hand for pianoforte playing by means 


f the techn 
It 


icon 


must be admitted that any system which will successfully 


th 


he years of arduous and unremitting toil which the 


ile 

lent of the pianoforte is called upon to undergo, so as to gain 
ifficient technical development as will enable him to gain high 
urtistic expression, must be hailed with great satisfaction by the 


i sical wo J 


Many teachers have already made the technicon part and par- 
cel of their pupils’ technical studies, and we notice that in the 


prospectuses of some leading seminaries for the coming season 

e irotherhood technicon is mentioned as being used in the 
musical department, thereby showing how quickly this novel in- 
vention is becoming used and appreciated. Mr. Brotherhood re- 
cently received a letter from the principal of one of the largest 
leges of music in London, England, making inquiries in regard 


to his invention, and suggesting that, in view of the technicon he 


ce 


ordered proving to give good results, the college would require 


three hundred of them 
Considering the many evidences received as to the genuineness 
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tained by its use, we would urge all earnest piano players to make 
themselves not only acquainted with the technicon itself but also 
the very important theories upon which it has been thought out, 
and in which Mr. Brotherhood plainly shows that the keyboard 
was not invented for nor intended as a ‘‘ hand developer,” but 
merely as a ready medium of producing the tones from the 
strings by digitated manipulation. The hand being a comp'i- 
cated piece of anatomical mechanism is certainly susceptible of 
scientific treatment. 








Something About Dr. F. L. Ritter. 


HE Boston Home Journal in its last week's issue 
has the following severe but just comment on Dr. F. L. 
Ritter and his latest appearance in print : 
‘*Mr. F. L. Ritter, the favorite music teacher at Vassar Col- 
lege, has published another book, and just in time, by the way, 
to prevent his reputation as an author from becoming more or 
Contemporaneous history by authors of repute 
Ritter. Among autobiographcrs his 
Few 


less forgotten. 
has been unkind to Mr. 





rank is very conspicuous ; in fact it is conspicuously rank. 
have probably heard of Mr. Ritter’s comic history of ‘* Music in 
America,” It is a work that contains over three pages of bio- 
graphy of Mr. Ritter’s most devoted wife, to her vocal répertoire, 
&c., yet with what pertinency to the real history of music in 
America not Mr. book, 

‘* Realm of Tone,” makes up in an inexpensive set of minia- 
it lacks in in 


is made clear. Ritter’s latest called 


ture portraits what literary merit; though 
such extensive portions of it as contain the autobiography of Mr. 
Ritter, the English would be downright excellent were it not for 
its redundancy But Mr. Ritter is not simply a man of letters. 
His musical compositions have been numerous and difficult. 
cited by the m'staken idea that some sort of a symphony is better 


than none at all, he has phenomenally displayed the courage of 


In- 


his aspirations by writing a work of symphonic pretensions which 
few critics have thought it worth their while to think seriously 
about, but which musicians more ingenuous have considerably 
over-rated by condemning. More that is praiseworthy respecting 
the literary and musical reputation of Mr, Ritter would willingly 
be published were it not that the next edition of his autobiogra- 
phies will surely supply the present necessity of a more entertain- 
ing reference to his fame.” 


HOME NEWS. 
an et a 

——The Troy Choral Society will produce Mendelssohn's 
** Walpurgisnacht ” this season. 

——Carl Strakosch was the first musical advance agent 
who *‘ worked” the Yellowstone Park region. 

——Clara Louise Kellogy will give a series of concerts in 
the South this season, under the management of Major J. B. 
Pond. 

—Whitney Mockridge, the tenor, was married in Chi- 
cago on the 17th to Miss Van Inwagen, a lady of Chicago re- 
ported to be very wealthy. 





The Chevalier de Kontski, our veteran pianist, will 
give four concerts at Chickering Hall. He is again going to 
make New York his residence. 

——Mr. Amberg will be the first in the field this season 
with light opera in German. He will open at the Thalia Theatre 
on October 1 with Lortzing’s ‘‘ Czar und Zimmermann.” 

—Mr. McCaull’s “ Mikado” Company rehearses daily 
with the stage manager of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and its 
final instructions will be bestowed upon it by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
in propria persona. 

——Mr. W. E. and last 
trial of voices for admission to the mixed chorus he is organizing. 
It will take place at Steinway Hall on Wednesday, Thursday and 


Heimendahl announces another 


Friday of this week, in the afternoon and evening. 

—The sale of seats for the series of Thomas's Popular 
Concerts at the Academy opens next Monday morning. The 
concerts are to be given on the Tuesday evening and on the 
Thursday afternoon of each week from November 3 to April 15. 





The Thursby Concert Company, under the manage- 
ment of Max Strakosch, which has been on the road in New Eng- 
land for the past two weeks, consists of Emma Thursby, Miss 
Pardee, contralto ; Chevalier Antoine de Kontski, pianist, and 
George Tyler, tenor. The Chickering piano is used. 

——Prof. W. Waugh Lauder, of the Eureka Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave an interesting pianoforte recital at the Col- 
lege Chapel, Eureka, Ill., on Monday evening of last week. The 
program rendered contained Liszt's ‘* Venezia e Napoli,’’ Chopin's 
‘* Andante spianato and Polonaise,”’ Beethoven's C sharp minor 
sonata and the Beethoven-Liszt’s ‘‘ Ruins of Athens” Fantasia. 
The professor was assisted by Miss Lettie Bruner, soprano, who 
Ave Maria,” and a song by Gottschalk. 


rendered Faure’s 
—The leading members of the Emma Abbott Com- 
pany are Emma Abbott, Laura Bellini, Marie Greenwood, so- 
pranos; Lizzie Annandale, Bertha Fricke, contraltos; Fernando 
Michela, who will sing in English for the first time, and Agostino 
Montegriffo, tenors; William Penette, baritone ; Giovanni Ron- 
coni and William Broderick, bassos. Signor Tomasi is musical 
director. Among the operas which the management intend to 
produce, in addition to those already embraced in the Abbott 


repertoire, are ‘*‘ Lakmé,” ‘‘ Star of the North,” ‘‘ Carmen,” 


——The Symphony Society of New York, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Walter Damrosch, announces a series of six con- 
certs, preceded by six public rehearsals, for the coming season. 
The performances will be given in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and are to occur on Saturday evenings, as follow: November 7, 
December 5, January 16. February 6, March 6 and April 3. The 
rehearsals prefacing each concert will be held on the afternoon of 
the day previous. The production of a number of new works is 
promised, and, with the aid of the Oratorio Society of New 
York and that of the best soloists of the Metropolitan, a very 
complete performance of Berlioz ** Damnation de Faust” will be 
offered. Old subscribers are to be cared for during the week 
commencing October 12, and the general sale of season tickets is 
to begin on the Monday following. Particular attention is in- 
vited to the fact that an ‘important change has been made during 
the past summer in the auditorium of the Opera House, by the 
removal of the upper tier of boxes and’ the substitution therefor 
of about 400 comfortable dress circle chairs, especially adapted 
by their situation to the hearing of orchestral music. 


—~The Oratorio Society, of New York, will enter upon 
its thirteenth season on the evening of Saturday, November 19, 
when the first of a series of three concerts and three public re- 
hearsals is to take place, The remaining two performances are 
set down for December 1g and March 4. respectively, and each 
concert will be prefaced by a public rehearsal. The dates for 
November 18. December 18 and March 3, 
and Mr. 
Walter Damrosch will occupy, of course, the conductor's chair. 
Among the works of which the production is heralded are Ber- 
lioz's ** Messe des Morts,’’ Handel's ‘* Messiah”? and Wagner's 
** Parsifal.” be assigned their 
seats during the week of November 2, and on November g the 


the rehearsals are, 
they will be held, as heretofore, in the afternoon. 


Last season's subscribers will 


general sale of season tickets will be entered upon. 


——Mr. Jerome Hopkins's Fall-tide Orpheon Festival 
Newark last week, 





Concerts, continuing through two days in 
were warmly praised by the local press, including the German 
The concerts began with programs by adults and 
ended with the children’s opera of ‘‘ Taffy and Old Munch,” 
which the best musicians pronounce to be ‘a curiosity" and a 
At all events 


newspapers. 


work which ‘‘improves on better acquaintance.” 
it seems to be the only American comic opera which so far has 
proved in any sense successful. These unique musical affairs 
took place under the auspices of a long list of representatives of 
well-known local, social and professional people, as well as of 
Newark’s Harmonic Society, the Schubert Club, the mayor and 
aldermen and the Board of Education. 

——Signor Janotta, director of the St. Paul Choral Society, 
has commenced suit in the District Court against W. R. Miriam 
and Conrad Gatzian for his services as director of the concerts 
given at the Exposition Building last spring, claiming that de- 
fendants promised to pay him the residue of receipts left over 
after paying expenses ; alleging that his services were worth 
$1,000, and that $772 was left after paying all expenses. De- 
fendants put in a general denial, and alleged that the managers 
of the choral society promised to pay the Signor $200. 

Mr. Emil Liebling, the Chicago pranist, gave his 
first chamber music soirée at Kimball Hall, Chicago, on Friday 
last with the assistance of Carl Becker, Miss Alice Atwood and 
Messrs. M. Eichheim and C. E. Reynolds. An interesting pro- 
gram was provided which contain, among other numbers, Arthur 





Foote’s Trio, op. 5, in C minor. 

The one hundredth representation of “Nanon’ 
takes place at the Casino to-morrow evening. Mr. Carleton 
will signalize the occasion by making his last appearance in the 
operetta, and on Monday of the week following, Signor Peru- 
gini is to assume the baritone’s part, which will, of course, have 





to undergo certain changes. 
Mr. Strakosch contemplates forming a concert troupe 
United States, headed by Mme. Christine 





for a tour of the 
Nilsson. 
The subscription list for the season of opera at the 
Metropolitan has already assumed unusual proportions. 





.... The total receipts of the recent Birmingham Festival 
amounted to £13,565, which is £1,651 less than at the previous 
festival of 1882. The greatest falling off—700—was manifest 


at the first production of Gounod’s ‘* Mors et Vita.” 

tmaiing laa aniciaag 
....Herr Rubinstein announces for the coming winter in 
Vienna a series of seven concerts, in which he will execute pieces 
from the piano repertory of all ages and countries. The per- 
formance will include pieces composed for the earliest spinets, 
clavecins and keyboards. The concerts are to be repeated in 
Berlin, Paris and London. 


wiiintiiliiaadGcciamat 
....Millécker, the composer of the “ Beggar Student,” 
has ready a new operetta which will shortly be produced at Vi- 
enna. A Berlin reporter, who recently called on him to get par- 
ticulars regarding his method of composing, found him rather re- 
served on that point, though otherwise communicative. The 
famous waltz in the ‘‘ Beggar Student” occurred to him while 
taking a walk. Milldcker is the youngest of the Viennese operetta 
composers, being only 43 years of age. Suppé was the first to 
discover his talent, and secured him a place as conductor at the 
Thalia Theatre at Gratz. From 1869 to 1883 he occupied a 
similar position at a Vienna theatre, for which he wrote inciden- 
tal music for no fewer than seventy farces and burlesques. He 








of this invention, and the remarkable results that have been ob- 


‘* Norma” and ‘‘ Traviata.” 





has written eight operettas. His favorite composer is Mozart. 
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Vocal Artist and Teacher. 
By GeorGe T. BULLING. 


USIC is the highest of the arts—most of us know 
that—but it is not a sufficiently recognized fact that the 

voice and the art of singing constitute the highest department of 
Of course, there are some instrumentalists who are 
But it behooves them to 
The intangibleness, 


musical art. 
not quite ready to accept this assertion. 
live on and discover the fact for themselves. 
indefiniteness, in short the overpowering beauty of music, is more 
effectually asserted by the medium of the human voice, artistic- 
ally trained, than it can be by any other human means. The 
violinist and pianist, with cultured brain and fingers certainly do 
stir our souls, but the vocal artist does this and more, he makes 
all listeners, cultured and uncultured, feel the living, throbbing 
and breathing sympathy, the unspeakable and the unplayable 
emotions which fill every human breast. For this reason the 
most artistic singing is popular where the most artistic playing is 
unpopular. 

I would not for a moment be understood to be out of sympathy 
with any artistic instrumental means of interpreting the truly 
divine art of music; but I do hold that the more an artist has 
lived and suffered and felt life in its broadest sense, the more will 
the value of his culture be enhanced ; the more will he be enabled 
to breathe to human souls the inexpressible sympathy which can 
be communicated through the medium of music. From the very 
nature of things, this precious sympathy can better be communi- 
cated by the living and breathing human voice than it can be by 
any more material means. 

We all know numerous vocal artists who were very bad men 
and women, but they were bad according to the narrow and super- 
ficial judgment of the world. We can at least believe the fact 
that they breathed out in song the best part of their lives, or of 
the lives of many other so-called good people, who were perhaps 
Yet the majority of vocal artists were and are 
Moreover, we 


not quite so good, 
grand, noble and self-sacrificing men and women. 
must accept the fact that the exceptions were divine creations, 
and are therefore morally more excusable than a bad piano or 
violin, or—I was going to say, but won’t—a bad pianist or violinist. 

Well, I hold that in the existence and work of an artist life 
should come first and culture second, though he very naturally 
acquires culture first and life second ; or, to modify it, he acquires 
a knowledge of culture and life simultaneously. I infer, of 
course, you do not forget the important fact that the divine power 
in greater or less quantity or quality must first be born in the 
artist. The most grand and complete combination makes the 
most grand and almost complete artist, for the combination never 
occurs absolutely complete in any individual. The greatest artist 
is one who possesses the fewest faults. 

From the nature of his calling the true vocal artist must per- 
sonally live a more self-sacrificing life than the instrumental artist. 
With the former the whole soul, mind and body go to make up the 
The instrumentalist may eat, drink and be 
If the vocalist does 


musical instrument. 
very merry, and yet he can play divinely. 
this he puts his instrument out of tune and repair and can’t use it 
to the best advantage. The instrumentalist may feel out of sorts 
when he is announced to play, yet may acquit himself fairly well ; 
but if the poor vocalist feels out of humor to sing well, his valu- 
able instrument is consequently out of order and the artist is com- 
pelled to try to do impossibilities. Yet the very sympathizing, but 
really unsympathetic audience in such contingencies judge the 
vocal and instrumental artist alike. Hence the ‘ physicians’ 
certificates " of an artist’s indisposition to sing are more times 
than otherwise justifiable commands from the temporary condition 
of the artist’s soul and body, rather than a physician’s intrinsic 
judgment of this condition. 

If the true vocal artist, by natural gift and acquired art, knows 
so much about himself and possesses the power to bring to his 
feet the greatest intellects in the world, to bend the knee of 
presidents and statesmen, and kings and warriors, what a great 
being he is, to be sure! The divine power which created man 
and music and the musical composer was all-wise indeed when it 
also created with man the human voice to reflect the sweetness 
and light and passion and pain of the soul of its handiwork. 

Even if the creation of the human voice and the knowledge of 
its use were only half as heaven-born as we know them to be, 
how deplorably the voice is abused! There are thousands of 
vocalists and vocal teachers whom it were sacrilegious to designate 
as divinely gifted. By hook or by crook they have learned to 
ruin their voices, and they are industriously showing innocent 
pupils how to ruin theirs. Whether he sings in public or not, 
the true vocal teacher should be an accomplished, practical, vocal 
artist. This, I hold, is the first indispensable necessity of the 
vocal teacher. A vocal teacher who has not method and more or 
less voice to sing any vocal composition and .make, at least ap- 
proximately, any vocal tone, in both the right and wrong way, 
has no business in the profession. In addition to these attributes 
he must possess a gift for imparting instruction. This is a very 
rare gift in any department of teaching, but it is especially so in 
vocal teaching, inasmuch as each pupil must be trained by a dif- 
ferent method, while the fundamental principles remain the same. 
The individuality of the vocal pupil, from the very nature of her 
instrument and its study, must be made more manifest between 
pupil and teacher than the individuality of the instrumental pupil. 
The true vocal teacher must therefore be a man of many-sided 
knowledge, must know and feel everything, so to speak. He 
must be filled with deep and not superficial enthusiasm for his 
profession. He must be fully imbued with the practical fact 
that he is a worker in the highest profession on earth. 





The vocal teacher ought also to have a thorough knowledge of 
the physiology of the vocal instrument. It is not necessary that 
he should always impart this knowledge to his pupils, but it will 
help him some in the practical execution of his profession. 

I have proven practically, however, that there is too much 
stress laid on the value of this knowledge to the teacher. I have 
been a thorough and careful student of vocal physiology, and I 
have trained pupils who before they came to me had been taught 
almost exclusively by the ‘‘ mechanism of the voice” system, and 
I found, as they too eventually discovered, that they were mere vocal 
machines. The training of the voice is essentially an artistic work. 
The scientific side had much better be studied by the teacher than 
by the pupil. The teacher may master it, but it is too apt to master 
the pupil. Tell the pupil to open her mouth and place the tip of her 
tongue on the lower teeth, and this scientific command will nine 
times out of ten be obeyed by a horrible grimace. I have found 
it better to tell her that to sing it is not necessary to open the 
mouth, but just yawn, and she gets the idea right away. The 
simple direction immediately demonstrates the scientific position 
of the mouth. Right through the whole vocal process we meet 
with similar scientific effects. Tell the pupil to draw down or up 
certain voca! muscles, and she will either draw them the wrong 
way or the correct way in such a cramped manner that the result 
in either case will be deplorable. The nature of voice-training 
demands that the attention should be drawn altogether away from 
the throat, and directed toward the breathing apparatus, and 
especially toward the abdominal muscles and their action. 

When correct breathing has become a habit, the mind should 
be directed to the tone outside and beyond the mouth. Correct 
deep breathing will open the throat and to close it during tone- 
preduction will prove artistically fatal. It should always be re- 
membered that the mind builds the voice, and the soul shapes the 
tone. The successful vocal teacher, who should also be a suc- 
cessful vocalist, must, therefore, have plenty of mind and soul. 
The artistic ear is the best judge of pure musical tone-production. 
The scientist cannot create it, he can only analyze it. Nor can 
he by any scientific process teach others to create it. While tone- 
production is a quasi-scientific process, its results must be brought 
about by the artist. The vocal teacher must be a scientist, and 
more than that—a great deal more than that ! 

Accepting these facts, there is a great deal too much absurd 
talk about vocal methods. There is theoretically and practically 
only one vocal method—that which nature so plainly commands. 
Its results have been so many times practically tried and proven, 
that it is a waste of time to questionthem. The old Italian 
method embodies these natural principles. The modern 
‘* Ttalian method ” has tried hard to annihilate them. Men and 
women are constructed physically the same to-day as when the 
greatest singers of the world studied and sang. Life and mind 
have, however, become comparatively vivid and complex, and in 
the vocal fied! man's mind has tried hard to beat nature in the 
race, but it is a dismal failure. 

But what shall be said of the thousands of quack vocal teach- 
ers who are to-day trying to beat nature out of what belongs to 
her and their pupils out of what belongs to them and ought to 
stay with them? I can’t think of any other way to kill these 
bogus vocal teachers than for all of us who have studied the 
vocal art, and are, therefore, vocal artists, to spread abroad 
among the people, with pen, tongue and voice, a knowledge of 
the vast difference which exists between artistic singing and 
senseless, untuneful yawping. It may be that the general public 
is a great and glorious fool, but one fact will help us greatly, 
and that is, this same public is, after all, usually very quick to 
discriminate between artistic and inartistic singing ; and, as a 
logical sequence, they will gradually come around to appreciate 
The public, of course, has not yet gotten 
be a good musician he is 


the artistic teacher. 
out of the foolish idea, that if a man 
competent to teach voice-culture. 

This is an age of specialism in teaching, and the voice is es- 
sentially a high and special branch of musical art. The vocal 
teacher should be a musician and many other learned things be- 
side. He must above all be a vocal teacher by the grace of God. 
One of my pupils, now an artistic singer, was told by an excel- 
lent musician, that her voice was contralto, when it was a high 
soprano, in both quality and compass. Teachers must pay more 
attention to mere tone-production—to the building of the voice 
with the breath. Every note in the voice is a pearl of high 
price, and every scale should be astring of pearls. 

In concluding this rather disjointed and hurried paper, I feel 
overwhelmed with the number of things I intended to say, but 
didn’t get down. But if I have made a single suggestion of 
value, it is because I write from practice and not theory. I be- 
lieve I get artistic results in my own singing, and I know I do 
in my vocal teaching, and I read and study everything about 
the voice, only to be convinced that a little practice is worth 
oceans of theory. GEORGE T. BULLING., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Sultan of Turkey is engaged in composing music for 
the Imperial band. 

After the presentation in Dublin to Mme. Marie Roze of a 
gold bracelet by Major Macfarlane and twenty-three ladies and 
gentlemen of the Irish capital, the crowd outside wished to draw 
the prima donna’s carriage to the hotel, and in the struggle some- 
body purloined a silver cigarette-case out of Col. Henry Maple- 
son’s side-pocket. There is something like a precedent for this, 
as it seems when the Dublin crowd wished to draw the late Mlle. 
Titiens home in triumph the horses were never returned, and 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Mapleson and Titiens had subsequently to ar- 
range the matter with the prosaic livery-stable keeper. 





Liszt and His Worshippers. 
ISZT is a man of the world in the highest degree, 
a gallant host, a convivial guest, but he adds to these quali- 
ties others of a far more solid kind. When his life one day 
comes to be written, it will be recorded that no more self-denying 
and no kinder-hearted man ever existed. Many a promising 
pupil would but for his material assistance have been unable to 
pursue his or her career. In his early years he experienced the 
greatest triumphs due to his art, and takes no little pride in 
knowing in how high esteem his genius is held. The great re- 
freshment of his declining years lies in handing down to pos- 
terity through the medium of others, whom he has especially 
chosen, his conceptions of music as a science to be a living testi- 
mony to his greatness. There may be a little pardonable self- 
laudation in this, but there is no doubt that to have been a pupil 
of Liszt is a passport to most of the concert halls of the world. 
It must be remembered that ‘‘ musical excellence” is the only in- 
troduction required to the charmed circle of which he is the 
centre, but it must be excellence such as to augur greatness in 
the future. Not one farthing of pecuniary remuneration does 
he ever accept from any pupil. 
3etween two and four o’clock in the afternoon of about three 
days in the week musical reunions are held in the meister's salon. 
There are then gathered together about twenty pupils around his 
grand piano—pupils is perhaps hardly the name suited to the per- 
sons here collected. It might be said that there were assembled a 
number of admirers looking to their chief for words of approbation, 
encouragement and advice; but yet pupils they call themselves. 
A pupil is invited to play. Liszt's modus operandi is to allow them 
to chose their own pieces. 
herself ; the meister paces the room and beats time with his fin- 
ger; all the eyes of the remaining nineteen enthusiasts are fixed 
upon his face ; a nod of approval means sullen looks from the 
**That’s your 


The young lady singled out seats 


nineteen ; at remarks such as ‘‘Go on, go on,” 
way,” ‘‘ Tastes differ,” the nineteen faces light up with glee and 
flash exultation, for this means failure on this occasion, and the 
sole endeavor of these rival artists is to narrow the circle of the 
meister’s admirers and favorites. It is, however, the highest re- 
ward if the player be constantly interrupted, and if the meister 
himself takes his seat at the piano and re-plays the few bars 
This is recognition indeed. It is a bad sign if the piece is al- 
lowed to be finished without comment; the more frequent the 
interruptions the greater, as a rule, the verformer’s perfection in 
the art—except, of course, in the case of a really famous per- 
former. For Liszt, though sympathetic, is sparing of his inter- 
est until a first-rate standard has been reached. 

That green-eyed monster, jealousy, plays nowhere in the world 
a greater role than in Weimar generally, and in the meister’s 
salon in particular, Petty intrigues to gain the great man’s favor 
or to bring a rival into disfavor are unceasingly going on. To 
possess one of the hairs from the meister’s venerable head, to 
kiss his hand, and, in the case of a lady, to be chastely kissed 
upon the brow in return, constitutes the sole bliss of the hard- 
worked worshipper of Liszt. Weimar echoes not with the din of 
arsenals and workshops, but with the clanging and banging of 
some scores of pianos, each endeavoring to out-Herod Herod, 
and to forge weapons to assert the superiority of Liszt in the mu- 
sical world. While bis pupils are interchanging glances and 
looking askance, the great man sometimes—not unfrequently— 
retires to his buffet and refreshes himself with glad red wine. By 
four o'clock the seance is over, and now woe to the poor meister, 
and woe to the happy possessor should he present a flower to any 
young lady as a mark of special favor. Those who know him 
more intimately will then successively upbraid him, and will, un- 
til they have received other and similar tokens of recognition, plot 
against the now luckless possessor. Those who stand more ont- 
side the charmed circle will beg morsels of the costly flower, and 
treasure them in their secretaries as souvenirs. It may, there- 
fore, be readily conjectured that such marks of distinction are 
but seldom given. 

The rest of the great meister’s waking hours are mostly given 
up to the composition of oratorios, one of which, ‘‘ Die heilige 
Elizabeth,” he conducted and introduced to the world at Marburg 
in 1883. Thus lives and thus works Liszt, the Altmeister of the 
tonic art ; and so long as he lives the classic groves along the I/m 
will not miss a worthy successor to the celebrities that have made 
the name of Weimar famous.—Pali Mall Gazette. 





Miss Emma Nevada has invented a new and _ highly suc- 
cessful expedient by which the jealousy which often exists be- 
tween lady artists on traveling concert troupes will be avoided 
Of the company she has selected for a tour in America next win- 
ter she will be the only lady vocalist. The other artists will be 
Signor Casati, Signor Lewita and Signor Carano, with Signor 
Giorza as conductor. Few of us will be able“to claim acquaint- 
ance with any one of these names, and Miss Nevada bids fair to 
take all the honors, as well, of course, as all the bouquets.—Zon- 
don Figaro. 

Miss Jennie Dickerson, of New York, who has 
singing in Ireland with Carl Rosa’s English Opera Company, in 
conjunction with Marie Roze, has been the recipient of much so- 
cial attention ever since her arrival in England. 

“No, sir; no more tooters for you. You nearly drove 
me wild when you were learning to play the cornet.—Aoston 
Times. 

Jones visited the State Prison recently, and inquired if 
many of the inmates were musical. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” answered the 
warden, ‘* they are all cell-ists.” 
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Judge Wallace’s Full Decision. 


UNITED STATES COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK 
CARTE v. DUFF, 
Wattace, J.- The complainant as a purchaser from William S. Gilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan, British subjects residing in London, has acquired 


their right of public representation in the United States of the comic opera, 
* The Mikado 
tion of Gilbert and Sullivan, Gilbert being the author of the literary parts 
their 


or the Town of Titipu The opera was the joint composi 


and Sullivan of the musical parts. In order, if possible, to protect 


property in the opera in the United States, they employed George I 

Tracey, a citizen of the United States, to come to London and prepare a 
pianoforte arrangement of the opera from the original orchestral score, 
with a view to copyrighting the same in the United States. After Tracey 
made the pianoforte arrangement proceedings were tak« to copyright it 
in this country as a new and original composition of Tracey The com- 
plainant has acquired the title of Gilbert, Sullivan and Tracey to the copy- 
right. After the title of the pianoforte arrangement had been entered in 
the office of the Librarian of Congress, the libretto and vocal score of the 
opera and the pianoforte arrangement of Tracey were published and sold 
to the public in England, with the consent of Gilbert and Sullivan The 


orchestral score was not published, but has always been kept by Gilbert 


and Sullivan in manuscript for their own use and that of their licensees t« 


perform the opera 
py of the libretto, vocal score 
skilled 


vocal score and piano sc« 


The defendant purchased in England a « 
musician to make an 
He was 
of New 

of the 


and pianoforte arrangement and procured a 


independent orchestration from the re 


about t the at the Standard Theatre in the city 


y 
original and with scenery, 
the 


) produce opera 


rk with words and voice parts substantially the same as thos« 


costumes and stage business in imitation of the 


original, and with orchestration which he had procured to be made, 
when the complainant filed his bill in equity to restrain the defendant from 
the public representation of the opera, 

A motion has been made for a preliminary injunction 

As the complainant is an alien and the defendant is a resident citizen the 


uisite diversity of citizenship exists between the enable this 
tak the 


whether they founded upon the common law right of public representa- 


parties to 


ot 


re 


court t jurisdiction and protect equities the complainant 


are 


tion of the opera which he has acquired from the author, or whether they 
are founded upon his statutory rights created by the laws of the United 
States and vested in him by the acquisition of the copyright of the piano- 
forte arrangement 

A resort to statutory copyright in the United States was indispensable if 


the authors desired to make publication of their work in print in England 


and yet retain the right to control its dramatic representation in this coun- 


try, They were well advised that until publication of their manuscript 
their exclusive right to multiply copies of their work and control its 
production upon the stage would be intact, but that after publication this 
right would become public property unless saved by statutory protection. 
Common law rights of authors run only to the time of the publication of 
their manuscripts with their consent. After that the right of multiplying 

ypies, and in the case of a dramatic work, of representation on the stage, 





by the rule of the common law is abandoned to the public. It is immaterial 
whether the publication be made in one country or another. Such rights 
of authors as are saved by statute are not recognized extra-territorially 

They can only be entorced in the sovereignty of their origin N ne 
questions the justice of the claim of the author of any intellectual produc 

tion to reap the fruits of his labor in every field where he has contributed 
to the enlightenment or the rational enjoyment of mankind It was, 
therefore, entirely legitimate for the authors of this opera to avail them- 
selves of any provision they cvuld find in the laws of the United States 
which might protect them in the right to control its dramatic representa 

tion in this country The production of the opera upon the stage would 
have been practically impossible if they could have retained for themselves 
the exclusive right to use the musical parts. They sought to do this by 
retaining the orchestral parts in manuscript, and copyrighting the essen- 


tial elements in their most simple form under our laws through the interven- 


tion of an arranger, who, as a citizen of the United States, was capable by our 


statutes of securing a copyright which could be transferred to them. Un 


transfers them to this score in the sequence in which they appear in the 
orchestral score; that he originates nothing, composes no new notes or 
melodies, and simply culls the notes representing the melodies and their 
Again, it is insisted that 
the attempt by the authors of the opera to secure to themselves the sole 


accompaniments expressed by the naked chord. 


right of representation here must fail, because it is condemned by the pol- 
icy of our copyright laws, which are enacted for the protection of our 
their rights of literary property. It 
sisted that if these objections should be held untenable the copyright here 


own citizens only in is also in- 


is invalid for non-observance of several statutory conditions. 
It will 
which were discussed at the hearing, because, as will be seen, the whole 





be unnecessary to consider some of the interesting questions 
controversy turns upon a single and narrow point. 


In any aspect of the case the complainant is not entitled to the relief 
sought if the publication of the libretto and vocal score of the opera in 
London with the consent of the authors was a dedication of their play- 
right of dramatic property in the opera to the public, So far as he relies 
upon his title to the copyright of Tracey's pianoforte arrangement it is not 
apparent, assuming his title to be valid, how he can rest his claim to the 
Strictly, the 
consists in the multiplication of copies of the 
Any other use of it, such as for the purpose of public reading 
Reade v. Conquest, 9 C. B. (N. S.), 755. Tims- 


But the copyright laws of Congress recog- 


relief sought upon this ground. only invasion of acopyright 
author’s production without 
his consent. 
or recitation, 18 not piracy. 
ley ». Lacey, 1 Hem, & M., 747. 
nize the playright of the author or proprietor of a dramatic composition, 
and secure to him the exclusive privilege of its public representation upon 
the stage. The defendant has not used the pianoforte arrangement except 
to avail himself of it in making an orchestral score. He does not employ 
it or intend to use it in his public representation of the opera. Therefore, 
dramatic com- 


if it should be conceded that a pianoforte arrangement is a 
position’’ within the meaning of our copyright laws this concession does 
not help the complainant unless he can maintain successfully that perform- 
ing the opera with an orchestration prepared from the piano score is a pub- 
lic representation of the pianoforte arrangement. 

The English statutes protect composers against the unauthorized per 
formance of a musical composition, and it is, therefore, needless to say that 
Boosey 7. Fairlee, in which the performance of an opera was restrained in 
a case where the composer's orchestration was arranged for the pianoforte 
and the pianoforte arrangement reconverted into a new orchestration, is an 
authority which is not applicable under our laws. 

The proposition is too plain for discussion that if the authors of ‘* The 
Mikado” had published the orchestral score of their opera, as well as the 
libretto and vocal score, they would have completely lost both their play- 
right and copyright in their dramatic musical composition. It is equally 
plain that the exclusive right in Gilbert and Sullivan to publicly represent 
any part of the opera except their orchestration did not survive their pub- 
lication of the libretto and vocal score. The dialogue, stage business and 
the words and melodies of the songs, as intended to be sung by one or 
more persons, or by the chorus, comprising the opera as an entirety, except 
arts, were dedicated by this publication to the use of the 
avail himself of 


the instrumental | 


public. It was lawful consequently for the defendant to 
all this, however unjust commercially or reprehensible in ethics his conduct 
may be. In the language of the court in Keene v. Kimball, 16 Gray, 545, 


st, ‘the public acquire a right to the extent of the dedication, whether 
complete or partial, which the proprietor has made to the public 

The question, then, is whether any part of the dramatic properties of the 
opera remained in the authors by reason of the fact that they have always 
retained the orchestral score in manuscript. 

It does not seem open to fair doubt that the literary 
the 


parts of an opera, 
of the voice parts, comprise all there is of the 
The instru- 


together with musk 


dramatic essence. That lies in the action of the performers 
mental parts serve to emphasize the sentiments and intensify the emotions 
The artistic merits of the orchestral 


upon the extent to which it 


excited by the words and melodies. 
accompaniment no doubt measurably depend 
vividly and forcibly illustrates the dramatic situations exhibited upon the 


3ut the instrumental parts alone are made inadequate to convey in- 





telligently to the hearer the dramatic effect communicated by the language 


and movements of the actors. What constitutes dramatic music has not 


been distinctly the subject of judicial consideration. 
ypera in public was held to be a dramatic representation in 
4 Bing. N. C., but the 


The singing of the 


songs of an 


anche Graham, 8 Car. & P., 68; 17, question 
mainly considered was whether singing was a representation. The case 











doned the entire dramatic property in their work to the public. The right 
to represent it as a dramatic composition thereby became public property, 
although they still retain the sole right of multiplying copies of their or- 
chestral score. 

If the orchestration of an opera is not a dramatic composition, certainly 
the pianoforte arrangement cannot be. In recording the title of Tracey's 
pianoforte arrangement the Librarian of Congress described it as a ‘* musi- 
cal composition." Although if it had been by correct description a dram- 
atic composition the action of the librarian would not be conclusive as to 
the character of the copyrighted work, his opinion as an official interpreta- 
tion is entitled to respectful consideration. No doubt is entertained that 
his judgment was correct. 

While it is much to be regretted that our statutes do not, like the Engiish 
Statutes, protect the author or proprietor in all the uses to which literary 
property may be legitimately applied, it is not the judicial function to sup- 
ply the defect. 

In view of these conclusions it is not necessary to consider whether a 
valid statutory copyright for the pianoforte arrangement of Tracey has 
been obtained, or whether there was a non-compliance in any particulars 
with the statutory requisites, These questions may be more promptly re- 
served until an attempt is made to infringe the copyright by an unauthor- 
ized multiplication of copies. 

Of course the defendant could not be permitted to produce the opera as 
though it were one containing the orchestration of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
He would not be permitted by deceptive advertisements or representations 
calculated to mislead the public to enter upon an unfair competition with 
the complainant. He does not profess to employ their orchestration, and 
the case is free from any element of actual fraud. 

The motion for an injunction is denied. 

(Endorsed) United States Circuit Court, Southern District of New York. 
Carte v. Duff. Opinion, Wallace J, U.S. Circuit Court. Filed Sept. 17, 
1885. Timothy Griffith, Clerk. 





Louisville Leaves. 


Louisvitie, Ky., September 24. 
A T the theatres we had last week Thompson’s Opera Com- 
pany in ‘“‘ Mikado” three nights. They played to good business. 
The Georgian Minstrels held forth at Harris’ Museum all of last week toa 
full house every night. This was formerly the Opera House until Mr. Harris 
took charge of it, when its name was changed to Museum and a scale of low 
prices adopted. Mr. James Revelle is the manager and has made the place 
one of the most attractive pleasure resorts in the city. Offering only the 
best attractions at low prices, he has succeeded in building up a patronage for 
his theatre second to none in size and character of this city. 
Rosenfield’s Opera Company played the “ Mikado” at Macaulay's Theatre 
the three first nights of this week. It was well patronized, w. 


Memphis Music. 
Mempuis, Tenn., September 22, 1885. 
EUBRIES’ Theatre having been renovated and remodeled 
at an outlay of $20,000 will be opened next week with the Emma 
Abbott Opera Company. The lessees, Messrs. Norton and Brooks, promise 
us a season of first-class attractions. The genial and able manager, Mr. 
Frank Gray, is vigorously pushing the initial preparations. The event of 
this week is the opening of the new Gayose Hotel. The “ola Gayoso,” fa 
mous in ante-bellum days as the finest hotel in the South, has been recently 
resuscitated in all its pristine glory, ata cost of half a million. Its proprie- 
tors, Messrs. White, Stewart & Farrington, have spared no expense to make 
it perfect in its appointments. 
The Mozart Society is being rapidly reorganized under a new and able 
directorship, and will, if possible, surpass its former highly successful efforts 
iN the development of musical taste and culture. The directory is com- 
posed of some of our leading merchants, who realize that musical festivals 
are a greater advertisement and promoter of mercantile interest than ‘* Mardi 
Gras” processions, upon which they formerly spent fabulous sums. Hence 
the strong financial backing of the Mozart Society in our city. 
Prof. Anton Strelezki, the well-known piano virtuoso and composer, has 
This young 
artist has determined to remain in Memphis, where his unusual abilities as a 
teacher are highly appreciated. 


reopened his conservatory with a full and flattering attendance. 








less, however, the pianoforte arrangement would be a new and original Memphis can also boast of attracting 
production of the arranger, it could not be the subject of a copyright. If | falls short of the point here. What is a dramatic composition was defined | another fine pianist, Miss Carrie Keating, of New York, who intends 
it would be a new and original production it could not be reconverted | by Blatchford, J., in Daley 7. Palmer, 6 Blatch., 264, as ‘a work in which locating here. We extend her a hearty welcome and wish her success. 
into an operatic score by athird person within the authority of Boosey | the narrative is not re lated, but is represented by dialogue and action,” = a — Justus. 
Fairlee, 7 Ch. Div., 307, 4 App. Cas. 711, without infringing the Conversely, what is not a dramatic composition is defined by a commen The German Prince Imperial has discovered among the 
copyright. The plan adopted was an ingenious one. It encounters sev- tator of authority as follows: ‘* Music designed to be interpreted by instru- altte tal : 4 te Set 
eral obstacles. First, it is urged that the pianoforte arrangement of | ments alone, as a symphony, can hardly be considered a dramatic work papers 0 ‘ce amily an overture compose y rederick the 
Tracey is not a new and original work, because the arranger merely | within the meaning of the law.’’ (Drone on Copyright, p. 599.) , Both Great, which has not heretofore been known, and which, it is 
takes from the orchestral score the notes of the instruments used for play- | upon reason and authority, therefore, it must be held that, by the publica- supposed, was never performed. It will be scored for an orches- 
ing the melody and selects the notes of the chord in its simple form and tion of the whole opera, except the instrumental parts, the authors aban- tra, published and performed in public. 
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Professional Cards. 


A. WOLFF, 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 








AUGUST 


MAX TREUMANN 
Baritone, Concert and Sietente Singer. Vocal and 
Piano-Teacher. 207 East 116th st.. N. Y. City. 


JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. 
York. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 

also Solo Flageolet. 
Address, Office 

New York. 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band ; 
Open for concert engagements. 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., 


M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New Yok 


MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West goth Street, New York. 
VOGT CONSERVA’ TORY or MUSIC, 

No. 19 Hast rg4th Street, New York City. 
Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New AY ork. 


New York. 


C SARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 


39 West 31st Street, New York. 


TREODORE SUTRO, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
Street (Bennett Building), New York. 


99 Nassau 


A. E. STODDARD, 
Oratorio and Concerts. 

Address, Steinway Hall, New York, 
FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Oratorio and Concerts. 
A. Pond & Co., 


Baritone, 


Tenor. 
Care of Wm. 25 Union Square 


L. M. RUBEN, 
Manager for Leading Musical Artists, 


Steinway Hari, New York. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI. 
A limited number of pupils wanted, 
1gtn Street. 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Address 107 E. 





ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
ganist of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
Fitth Avenue. Address Wa. A. Ponp & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York, 


CHARLES M. FILLMORE. 


Literary work of all kinds. Writing words for 
music a specialty. 
54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DILLE R’ S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Di: ector. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band, 
Dille:’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New York, 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or 
chestration, Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 
Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 
DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 
40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’ 8 or at pupil's residence, 


CR DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication, Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 
Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The caeen ener is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Geo. Co.sy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York, 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
Pianist AND ACCOMPANIST, 
pupils in the art of piano playing. 
Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


Will receive 
References: 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Uo. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 


MME. “LOUISE | GAGE -COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 





| ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
Instruction, 
Care of Wa. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Italian, French, Germa 


Dealer in Fine Violins. 
and other makers. 





Address, 364 West Eighth St., 





39 West 36th Street 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 


G ARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 
109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 


ssion to 


MISS E L E ANOR 


Residence: 


Miss Garrigue refers by perm her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New Y ork : Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. Wiiliam 
Ste! nway, of Steinway & Sons, New York 

For terms apply at the above address, 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Address Musica 
ork 


Solo Violoncello. 
East rath Street, New Y 


MISS ANNIE E. 
Concert Contralto, 
Office, 25 E. 14th Street, 


BEERE, 
Address Musi 
New York 
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JAMES & een 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE ( OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


PIANOS 


OF STRICTLY FINE 
MEDIUM_PRICES 


GRADE AT 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-first St., 
NEW TORE. 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 


Gra twin dll Squares. 
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BAU YVAN y 
NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


pULO® KEYS: 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


RAILROAD. 
~SEstaBlisdeo mW 1853 
~~ 


RUD. IBACH SOHN, 


COLOGNE. Unter Goldschmied 38. 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


- MANUFACTURER OF— 


Grand» Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 


yy | 
true artists. 





ESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


térior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 


‘AAA 


INTERIOR OF PARLOR GRAND. 


~ sympathetic. 


They must be heard and seen, to be 


fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 


Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


SPECIALITIES : 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 
TONE AND TOUCH. 


Artistic: Cases in any Style to order, with strict 
correctness guaranteed. 


UPRIGHT, I 


ITALIAN KENAISSANCE, 
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thereby reducing largely the laborious mind-killing technical 


exercises heretofore in vogue. 


—_#3 OPIN 
New RocueE te, N. Y., July 2, 1885. 


To Mr. J. BrorHernoopn, Inventor of the “ TEcHNICON,” 
No. 6 West 14th St., New York: 


Dear Sir—The “ Technicon” occupies a most promi- 
nent place in my parlor, and as days go by and I gain 
more experience in practising upon it, 1 am more and 
more convinced of its wonderful power in helping to 
acquire all the qualities which are necessary to achieve 
perfect control of the keyboard at the piano, and no one 
who gives it a thorough trial can fail to agree with me 
that it is the best invention that has ever been placed 
before piano students (and I may also add pianists) to 
help the hands to acquire all that constitutes a mastery 
of the instrument. 

You certainly do not claim more for the ‘“‘ Technicon 
than its merits justify. 

I wish you, with all my heart, all the success with your 
invention that you so thoroughly deserve. 

Very truly yours, 
TERESA CARRENO. 


” 


New York, July 22, 1885. 
Mr. J. BroTHeRHooD: 

Dear Sir—As a rule I have been opposed to all dis- 
tinctively mechanical apparatus for physical development 
of the muscles used in pianoforte playing, because in 
such exercises the most important agent in the cultiva- 
tion of a musical habit of thought and feeling, viz., the 
ear, is entirely ignored. The degree of force of the 
blow as well as the peculiar manner of touch and resul- 
tant quality of tone should become intimately associated 


with the poetic effects of Hiei and shade produced, | 


oa : 


rHE TECHNICO 


All musicians I have met in Germany ieee of world-wide reputation), unite with me in 





LON S. i> 


sion are impossible. 
piano practice, I regard your invention as very helpful 
to pianoforte players and students, provided it is used 
with intelligent care, because it is so ingeniously con- 
trived that it reaches separately and individually the 
various muscles used in playing, and undoubtedly tends 
to a rapid development of both strength and elasticity. 
It seems to me that the most efficient use of the “ Tech- 
nicon” will prove to be in treating it as a sort of daily 
gymnastic prelude of from thirty to forty minutes dura- 
tion, and introductory to the main practice of the piano- 
forte. Yours sincerely, 


WILLIAM MASON. 

I consider the ‘‘ Technicon” a most valuable invention. 

I have tried it myself, and am sure that all thinking 
pianists will find it a wonderful help in preparing the 
hand to grasp easily all technical difficulties. In my 
opinion all students of the pianoforte ought to have 


one. 


S, B. MILLS. 





I am more than pleased with “this product of intelli- 
gence.” 


WM. H, SHERWOOD. 





The ‘ Technicon” is ce pare soleteend to mark an 


epoch in the pianistic art. 


FREDERIC ARCHER, 


I warmly recommend its judicious use to all piano 
players. 


DR. LOUIS MAAS. 








without which artistic phrasing and emotional expres- 
Keeping these things in view during 
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A scientific means of developing the hand for pianoforte playing independently of the keyboard. 






N IN EURO PE. 


saying that “it is the best invention yet given to the musical world.” 


—Bern. BorEKeELMAN. 





Mr. Brotherhood’s Treatise upon “The Development of the Hand” and “The Important Theories 
upon which the Technicon is Based,” sent to any address on receipt of 20 Cts. in postage stamps. 








FOR PRICES AND ALL INFORMATION APPLY TO 


J. BROTHERHOOD, Inventor and Patentee, 


No. 6 West 14th Street, New York. 





THY MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE STBEINWAY PIANO 


SHAT THE i. 


+ NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. + 











World’s Industrial # Cotton Centennial Exposition. 





New Orteans, May 29, 1885. 
To Mr. Louis GrunewaLp, New Orleans, 
Agent of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, New York. 
Dear Sir: In making our official report as Jurors of Group 8, Class 808, on musical 
instruments, we deeply regretted the fact of being debarred to express our opinion on the ex- 
quisite display of several magnificent Steinway pianos at your beautiful exhibit at our Exposition ; 


but as they were not entered for competition, and only for exhibition, we had to abide by our 





instructions and ignore them as well as other makers for above reasons. 


As professional artists, however, we feel it our sacred duty to express to you, unsolicited, 





our great admiration for the Steinway pianos, which we consider the beau ideal of a perfect 





instrument, combining in its great mechanical construction all those eminent qualities of touch, 
sympathetic and singing qualities of tone, brilliancy, power, etc., which render them more than 
dear to any artist or amateur who loves music as produced on any of these wonderful and, we 
think, unsurpassed pianos. 

Had the Steinway been entered for competition, our work, in place of being anything but easy 
and pleasant, would have become a labor of love, and instantaneously resulted in our conferring 
the “highest awards” possible to the Steinways. We write this after having individually 
expressed ourselves in mutual conversation, and tender this as a tribute to a firm which has done 
so much to elevate true musical art in this country, and which has the good fortune to be repre- 
sented in our section by you, Mr. Grunewald, to whom we beg to tender our assurances of 
personal esteem and best wishes for future success. 

Very respectfully and fraternally, 
E. Ricuarp, 
H. Jouserrt, 
G. D’Aoun, 
Wm. H. Piccner. 
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HERE has been such a pressure brought upon our 
advertising space that we have been obliged to en- 
THE MusicaL CourrerR by four 


this issue of 


This is one of the indications of the revival of 


large 
pages 
COURIER as a me- 


trade and the value of THE MUSICAI 


dium between the manufacturer and the dealer. 
HERE are no such artistic piano covers and scarfs 
made in Europe or this country as those manufac- 
tured by T. F. Kraemer & Co., of this city. 


= 


E believe that business has begun in good earnest 
and that thousands of pianos and organs will be 
sold during the next three months in this country. 


DWARD DE ANGUERA, formerly for eight years 
E general traveling agent for Messrs. Wm. Knabe & 
Co., has been secured by Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 
and will have charge of the entire New England whole- 
sale trade of the Chickerings. Mr. de Anguera has 
shown that he is a skillful and energetic salesman, and 
there is no doubt that in his new field of labor he will 
accomplish the results expected of him. 


HAT al 


| the roguery in business is not confined to 
side 


of the Atlantic or Pacific is shown by a 
It is forbidden by 
Burmah 


our 
recent discovery made at Calcutta. 


treaty to import arms or ammunition into 


through British territory. Recently a large number of 
cases described as pianos were forwarded through Ran- 
Italian at Mandalay. Some of 


examined at Thayetmoo, the 


goon consigned to an 


these were accidentally 


frontier station, and found to contain unbored rifle bar- 


rels which could be finished at Mandalay. 


A SERIOUS MATTER. 


—_ o——— 





T frequently occurs to us that the piano and organ 
trade its actions against abuses 


is more lenient in 
and irregularities in the trade than any other industry. 
There are now upon the tapis about a dozen vexatious 
questions for the trade to determine, and the indiffer- 
manifested toward any single one of them must 
Let us enu- 


ence 
indeed create surprise with the observer. 
merate. For instance, there is the question of warranty ; 
the of insurance, agent’s territory, 


agent's rights, freight rates and consignment accounts; 


then questions 
then the most important questions arising out of fail- 
ures and with labor 
these and many others seem to be entirely neglected. 


matters connected movements— 

Boston firms have recently animadverted upon the 
subject of co operation in the trade and the establish- 
ment of a Piano and Organ Board of Trade, similar to 
the Sheet Music Board ot Trade and the recently organ- 
ized Musical Merchandise Board of Trade; and it seems 
to us nearly incomprehensible that the members of the 
piano and trade do not attempt a mercantile 
organization of some kind for mutual protection, and 


organ 


consequently for the purpose of correcting abuses and 
attending to matters vital to the trade. 

most serious matters that should be thor- 
the trade is the interference of 


One of the 
oughly investigated by 
the editor of the music trade paper with the piano and 


We 


have frequently called attention to this dangerous abuse, 


organ business and the change of agencies, &c. 


which appears to us as the most flagrant now in existence, 
It is necessary to mention names in order not only to 
elucidate the workings of the abuse, but to give the 
necessary facts in connection with it. 

It has been known for years that the editor of a music 
trade paper—American Art(?) Fournal—has been and is 
actively employed in the occupation of a piano and 
organ We 
music trade paper the American Art (?) Fournal does 
not compete with THE MusICcAL COURIER, and such is 
a well-known fact throughout the trade in the United 

However, if that journal were a competitor we 
welcome it, the that we believe in 
vigorous competition as against greedy 


salesman. wish to say right here that asa 


States. 
would for reason 
healthy and 
monopoly, and we may as well say that it is beneficial to 
the trade to have healthy competitive music trade jour- 


ialism. 





The editor of a music trade paper is necessarily the 
possessor of many and valuable trade secrets, which he 
is not expected to utilize'to the disadvantage of any 
firm, but, on the contrary, is supposed to utilize for the 
benefit of the trade. These secrets become a source of 
power with him who understands the application of the 
same forthe good of the whole, but, on the other hand, 
they become a source of mischief and of danger where 
they are applied for a personal benefit. All this is well 
understood in the trade. 

What, therefore, is the position of the editor of a music 
trade paper who is at the same time employed as a sales- 
man either on salary or commission by any one or two 
firms in the trade ? Is it not perfectly natural and human 
that he should make use of the information he gains 
combined trade for the benefit of his specza/ 
We will prove it to those who 


from the 
trade? Is this not so? 
are so verdant as to doubt our proposition. 

Mr. Colby, an editor of the American Art (?) Fournal, 
engaged at certain times in soliciting business and infor- 
mation for that paper, has recently arranged an agency 
in Philadelphia for the sale of the Kroeger and the 
Is there any necessity to make more 
Not alone 


Christie pianos. 
than this plain but significant statement ? 
does this act as an interference in the trade of Phila- 
delphia but it is in principle an abuse of all the con- 
fidence placed by the balance of trade in that gentleman 
and the paper he represents. 

The information he gathers in New York in the trade 
enables him to judge how to act in Philadelphia, and 
the information he gains in Philadelphia enables him to 
assist his Philadelphia agent to the disadvantage of the 
balance of the Philadelphia trade. The New York and 
Boston manufacturers virtually enable him to give the 
information he receives to his Philadelphia agent or any 
other he has created or encouraged, thus assisting him 
to their own disadvantage. 

Another instance: Cross & Ambuhl, of Chicago, were 
given the first start in business by Messrs. Decker & 
Son. We doubt whether without the co-operation of 
Decker & Son sucha firm as Cross & Ambuhl would 
ever have been known. The firm starts in business and 
by means of the consummate salesmanship of Mr. Cross 
and the esteem in which he is generally held, many 
Decker & Son pianos are sold. Meanwhile Mr. Colby, 
acting for the Kroeger pianos, drops into Chicago and 
arranges with Cross & Ambuhl for the agency and sale 
of the Kroeger piano. This act of interference may be 
of great moment to the firms interested, but in a much 
greater sense does it represent one of the most serious 
and vital abuses known in the piano trade to-day. The 
Chicago house drives the Decker & Son piano to the 
wall and pushes the Kroeger piano to the front, all on 
account of the facilities promised by Colby, wot as a 
salesman of Kroeger, but as the editor of the Ameri- 
can Art (2?) Fournal. “We can arrange certain mat- 
ters for you in the East by means of our influence as 
a trade paper,” is virtually the spirit of the language 
used. 

We maintain that it is now about time to put an end 
to this shameless abuse. No other trade would for one 
moment tolerate it, and under no circumstances could 
it have reached its present dimensions had our advice 
been followed several years ago. 

The editor of a music trade paper should not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the mercantile transactions of 
the piano and organ manufacturers and dealers and sur- 
reptitiously endanger negotiations or permanent ar- 
rangements. Messrs. Decker & Son’s agency would not 
have been interfered with had not Colby, who has been 
selected to act for Kroeger because he is connected with 
the American Art (?) Fournal, instigated it. 

Messrs. Cross & Ambuh] will soon ascertain the mis- 
take they have made, for as between the two pianos we 
could not hesitate to prefer the Decker & Son agency 
to the Kroeger agency. But that is the affair of Cross 
& Ambuhl. Judging from these few examples the piano 
and organ trade can readily judge how deep-rooted the 
evil is, and we firmly believe that unless some concerted 
action is taken the temptation will be too great not to 
prevent others to undertake the same thing Colby has 
so successfully been operating in. Notwithstanding 
what he may say, he is intimately connected with the 
journal in question and the firms he regularly calls upon 
know this to be a fact. 





THE HOISTING ORDINANCE. 
sli iiiciilierani 
E hereby reproduce a full and complete copy of the 
ordinance covering the hoisting or lowering of 
pianos from the outside of a building: 
$58, ARTICLE IV. CHAPTER 8, AS AMENDED. 

1. No person or persons in the city of New York, whether 
agent, owner or employer, shall suffer or permit any cask, bale, 
bundle, box, crate, or any other goods, wares or merchandise, 
or any boards, planks, joists or other timber, or anything 
whatsoever, to be raised from any street, on the outside of any 
building, into any loft, store or room, or to be lowered from 
the same, on the outside of any building, by means of any 
rope, pulley, tackle or windlass, under the penalty of one hun- 
dred dollars, to be recovered in an action by the city of New 
York against such person, agent, owner or employer in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, unless a permit shall be first 
obtained from the Registrar of Permits, upon the payment of 
a fee of one dollar, and upon such conditions and with such 
security by bond or otherwise as may be approved by the 
Mayor, to save the city harmless from any loss that may occur 
or damages that may be done while exercising the privilege 
granted in such permit. 

2. To persons, firms or corporations engaged in a business 
requiring the frequent or constant hoisting or lowering of mer- 
chandise or materials, the Registrar of Permits shall, on the 
filing of such satisfactory security, to be approved by the 
Mayor, as aforesaid, and on the payment of a fee of $25, grant 
a general permit to such person, firms or corporations, per- 
mitting him or them to hoist, raise or lower the goods, prop- 
erty, merchandise or materials therein described, on the out- 
side of any and all buildings for the term of one year there- 
after. 
right in any case to obtain a single permit under subdivision 1. 


Nothing in this subdivision contained shall affect the 


3. In every case it shall be the duty of all persons, firms or 
corporations while engaged in such hoisting or lowering over 
any sidewalk, roadway or public place, to give warning on 
such sidewalk, roadway or public place by two conspicuous 
flags or placards, on which shall be inscribed in letters, at least 
six inches long, the word ‘‘ danger.” 

For every failure to comply with this provision there shall 
be a penalty of twenty-five dollars, recoverable by the City of 
New York in any court of competent jurisdiction, against any 
person, firm or corporations guilty of such violations. 

The fees are as follows: For a single permit to hoist or 
lower goods outside of ove dui/ding, for a short time, $1 ; for 
a general permit authorizing to hoist or lower goods or mate- 
rials outside of any building in the city of New York, and for 
one year, $25. Respectfully, 

HENkY Woop, 
Registrar of Permits. 

The ordinance passed the Common Council on July 
28, and was signed by the Mayor on August 10, 

If all the firms in the piano and organ and kindred 
trades, such as the mechanical instrument trade, take 
out an annual license, it will amount to over $2,500; 
but we believe that most of the firms will not pay the 
$25 and will prefer to take chances, in which event the 
trade will lose between $3,000 and $4,000 by the opera- 
tion, which amounts to a most unjust tax. 

We believe it will be just as easy to have this law repeal- 
ed by the application of the proper remedy as it was to 
have the Broadway surface road bill passed—by the ap- 
plication of the proper remedy. 

We think some action should be taken by the trade 
to have this abuse stopped. THE MUSICAL COURIER is 
ready for suggestions. 

Other music trade papers please copy as usual. 





Carreno at Worcester. 
HE Worcester Festival correspondence reached 
us too late for this issue, but the following extract from it 
will interest the piano trade, and we therefore print it : 


THURSDAY EVENING CONCERT. 


Mme. Carrefio’s success in this concert was very surprising, 
and must have been most gratifying to the lady. She has fre- 
quently appeared here, never, however, using a Steinway piano 
before. The entire audience seemed electrified at the genius of 
her playing and her magnificent technique, and it is worthy of 
remark that the great resources of the Steinway & Sons grand 
piano used contributed a large share to the success and effect of 
her playing. 

For piano solos to receive two encores, and the last at the latter 
part of a very long concert, is quite unusual in Worcester, and 
has never occurred at festivals before. The immense power and 
brilliancy, combined with that great quality so important, pro- 
longed singing tone, was most marked in the piano used. 

Mme. Carrefio was very earnest in her praise of the piano to 
the Steinway dealers here, C. L. Gorham & Co., pronouncing it a 
magnificent and wonderful instrument. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” ' rs Received First Medal of Merit and 
: | Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 














Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








edged by the highest musical authori- , hibition. 
: Superior to all others in tone, dura- 


bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 








steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. ae —_ ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


~w" NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,, 32 exsaperge St, Bnaton, Mass: 
“To PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 


TH BROTHERHOOD “TECENICON.” 


Pronounced by leading musicians to be the most novel and perfect appliance ever 
invented for developing the hand for piano playing. 























Moe. Teresa CarrefXo says: “ No one who gives it a thorough trial can fail to agree with me that it is 
the - st invention that has ever been P sac ced before pianists, to help the hands to acquire all that constitutes | 
a mastery of the instrument. : 

All stude nts of the pianoforte ought to have one.”"—S. B, Mitts 
“1 am more than pleased with this * product of intelligence. WwW m. H. SHERWoOop. 
“The Technicon marks an epoch in pianistic art _— FaaDann Arc HER, 

The * Technicon” is a scientific apparatus which embodies the means of developing all the details of the | 

hand’s mechanism, together with its system of nerves, so as to render the hand sensitively subjective to the 





will-power, thereby giving that command of expressive touch and its resultant quality of tone so requisite to 
the pianoforte player. It gives quicker results and greater technical power than can be obtained by key 
board exercise wo Circulars free on application. 
Mr. Krotherhood’s Treatise upon the “* Development of the Hand” and “ The Theories upon which the 
chnicon is basec 1 ’ sent to any address on receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps. 


“Fy BROTHERHOOD, Inventor and Patentee, J. PFRIEMER, 


No. 6 West Fourteenth Street, New York. PIANO-FORTE 


JARDINE & Son, ESTABLISHED 1836.++ HAMMER * COVERER, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 


| ’ 
ORGAN BUILDERS, FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
318 & 320 Bast 30th Gt., New York. 229 East 22d Street, New York. 
LIST r OF OUR LARGEST BR MBACH & CO 
; {D ORGANS: A 














—, Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 


oe a S. Goocge ch. PI A N Os MANUFACTURERS OF 

ae 4; Fifth avanne Pre 2 

Ci gy, Tab PIANO-FORTES 
ericle “ty i Bese UNSURPASSED in TONE and DURABILI1 ¥ 9 ’ 83 Union § 

*hiladelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. i SSED wn NE a / a % 
San Francis eras Chris Ch 12 East 17th Street, nion quare, N, Re 
ew Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 


burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 92 Bleecker St., New York. eee. ries | NEW YORK. 


sroadway 


Ta WILCOS & WHITE ORGANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 
_ ea 


CO ee Savarese Sasa WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN C0., Meriden, Conn. 


AGENTS D & THE PUBLIC 
Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos EC K E R SON 4 Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, ° ° because they are matchless 
honest, first-class instruments Grand. Square and Upright Piano-F ortes, in brilliancy, sweetness and 
for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 


charged to cover heavy _ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make ot 
vertising expenses. “7 KAD PFHEM ATLL.” Pianos, 


FISCHER’ J, & 0, FISCHER PIANOS, '¢ 


Prk oS. GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 




































































OWNED Fo 
TONE & DURABILITY 


—> OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<s— 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ’ NOW IN USE 
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A Musical Marvel. 


rHE SWEETEST TONES AT THE EXPOSITION. 
ISITORS to the Exposition cannot have failed to 
notice the throng constantly gathered around the Sohmer 
pianos, nor have failed to catch the expressions of admiration of 
their rich, pure tones. It frequently happens that all the cele- 
brated makes there are being performed upon at the same time, 
and amidst this melody the musicians say the magnificent tones 


of the Sohmer swell out in sweet and sympathetic individuality, 
excelling all the others. The most important improvement made 
in pianos in recent years is the Sohmer patent repeating action. 
It is most gratifying to Messrs. Steger & Sauber, of 209 Wabash 
avenue, sole agents for the Sohmer, that people of wealth and 
musical taste are selecting this make after a thorough trial of 


those of the highest reputation.—Chicago Tribune. 


Louisville Trade. 


LouisviL_e, September 24. 
VERY interesting display of musical novelties 
is made by Mrs. Emily Tripp at the Southern Exposition. 


I und accommodating Mr. Tripp is in charge and is 
5 PE gz 


ihe genial 
always ready to give information about his numerous tone 
wonders. There is a profusion of orguinettes shown, embracing 
the most primitive styles up to the complete Mechanical Orgui- 
tte Company's olian organ. The Woods orchestral organ 
with cylinders is also represented. Besides these we find 
clarionas, automatic organs, cecelias, musettes, celestinas, 
celesteons, dulciphones, orchestrones and many others too 


numerous to mention. A fine lot of Swiss music-boxes form a 


very attractive feature of the display. In showing our represen- 
tative through the exhibit Mr. Tripp remarked that he was 
decidedly opposed to cranks, and in order to do away with the 
kind that are attached to nearly all of the above-named instru- 
ments, he has a motor-stand made that can be applied to any one 
of them, ‘The working of this contrivance is nicely shown by the 
attachment of one to one of Gally’s elaborate mantel orchestrones, 


making it a great deal less laborious to play and looking much 
more attractive than if the crank were used. In connection with 
this line of goods, Mrs. Tripp carries a complete stock of sheet 
music and musical merchandise. Although a few pianos and 
organs are kept in stock very little attention is paid to this branch 


of the bu She controls a large territory for the sale of the 


siness. 


musical novelties mentioned above and pushes trade lively in 


inis ine. 
At the Russian display a fine concert grand piano made by A. 
Moscow, Russia, is on exhibition. The case is hand- 


l SSiai 


somely carved and the legs are of solid ebony. The interior as 


well as the exterior is an artistic piece of workmanship, yet 


tone nor action compares with that found in the 


neither the 


higher grades of American pianos. It is advertised to be 
Mr, Chas. Fis of J. & C. Fischer, New York, was in 
wn last Tuesday. He found Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & Co., 
the gents, far behind on orders for Fischer pianos. As soon 
as one is delivered by the railroad it is unboxed, polished, tuned 
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and reshipped the same day to fill one of the many orders booked 
for this popular piano. Mr. Fischer was well pleased with the 
high standing and constant demand for his pianos in this section, 
and took with him a large order to be filled as quickly as the 
pianos are finished. He left for Atlanta, Ga., the same night. 
Messrs. Hinzen & Rosen’s new building on Market street is 
nearly completed. It is a handsome structure four stories high 
with a highly ornamented front. It will be occupied by this firm 
on or about November 1, 1885. Their trade, Mr. Rosen in- 
formed us, had been exceedingly good in August, but that there 
was hardly anything doing this month. They are anxious to get 
in their new store, it being a better location than their present 
He expects a decided improvement in business after 
W. 


quarters. 
their removal. 


Fort Wayne Organ Company. 
BUSINESS “ move ” of vast importance has just 
been accomplished by the Fort Wayne Organ Company 
which will affect the future of the Packard organ in the East toa 
great extent. The headquarters in this city will hereafter be lo- 
cated in the piano department of the firm of C. H. Ditson & 
Co., No. 867 Broadway, where Fort Wayne organs will be kept 
on hand and sold in conjunction with the J. & C. Fischer pianos, 
sold in the same warerooms. This is another step forward on 
part of the Fort Wayne company which will enable dealers visit- 
ing the city to see a full line of these organs displayed to ad- 
vantage, and under auspicious surroundings, and will strengthen 
still more the foothold already secured by this company in the 

East and South-East. 
The progress of work at home is described in a letter received 
from a musical gentleman living at Fort Wayne, who writes tous. 
Fort Wayne, Ind,, September 24, 1885. 








Editors Musical Courier : 

Having just feturned irom my summer vacation I thought it 
time to write to you and I concluded to make a visit to the Fort 
Wayne Organ Company. The changes which have been made 
were a real surprise. The large addition which was commenced 
late last spring is completed, and the entire factory has been re- 
modeled, making it one of the most complete and convenient in- 
stitutions of the kind I have ever visited. The new office is com- 
modious and elegantly decorated and furnished, Mr. R, F. Keith, 
the genial and able superintendent, seems as happy as a lord in his 
new quarters and takes great pride in showing visitors the sights. 
The company recently shipped a carload of organs to Germany, 
and other European orders are yet to be filled. The Packard 
organs are certainly excellent instruments and I believe they are 
honestly made in every particular. There have been no changes 
in the local dealers since my last letter. D. H. Baldwin & Co.’s 
agent is probably doing the most business. The Northern In- 
diana Fair has just closed. No display of instruments of any 
consequence was made. W. F. Hearn. 

The energy and business judgment displayed by the Fort 
Wayne Organ Company in the extension of its trade have created 
the well-founded impression that in addition to these qualities the 
instruments made by the firm, besides being durable, must pos- 
sess merits from a musical point of view which recommend them 
to the dealers, and in this fact the greatest part of the success of 
the company is unquestionably centered. 

The large sales made through the Ludden & Bates territory, 
through Virginia, and by Charles Blasius & Son, of Philadelphia, 
through New Jersey and Pennsylvania, will now be supplemented 





by active trade in New York State and Connecticut, and a general 
trade by means of the advantage the company has in such a 
headquarters as the new headquarters at C. H. Ditson & Co.'s 
warerooms. 








Piano Swindlers Caught. 
HE following despatch from Frederick, Md., ex- 
plains itself. The same kind of a swindle was perpetrated 
some time ago in Canadian towns : 

FREDERICK, Md., September 25.—Wm. B. Saylor, Oliver 
Perry and Gilbert Vanderpool, who were arrested on Wednesday 
at the instance of Mr. Charles Wood, of New Market, and Mr. 
George C. Renn, of the Manor, both farmers, upon the charge 
of forging promissory notes and obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses, were given a hearing before Justice Turner this evening, 
and in default of $2,000 bail each were committed for the action 
of the Grand Jury. No defense whatever was made by the 
prisoners. According to the sworn testimony of Mr. Wood and 
his wife and Mr. Renn, the accused represented that they were 
seeking a place to put a piano as an advertisement in order to 
obviate the necessity of employing or sending regular agents 
through the neighborhood. As a consideration for allowing the 
instruments to be placed in the parlors and for making known 
their merits, they were to be granted the use of them, and if 
within six or twelve months they succeeded in selling four at a 
certain price the one on hand could be retained as a commission 
for service rendered. 

After the delivery of the instruments, which are said to be of a 
cheap grade, the men persuaded the farmers to sign papers pur- 
porting to be receipts for the pianos, but in a day or two they 
were notified by a broker in Frederick that he had purchased their 
notes for four hundred dollars each, and that they would be due 
in twelve months. Messrs. Wood and Renn both stated posi- 
tively that they were not asked to buy a piano, and that they did 
not sign any notes. They did sign a paper, however, as a receipt, 
with a purple lead pencil. When the notes were produced at the 
hearing to-day they were found to be the regular promis- 
sory blanks of the Central National Bank of Frederick, with the 
signatures written in ink. They had been sold to Mr. Thomas 
Claggett at a discount of twelve per cent. each. It is said that 
notes were also obtained from a number of other farmers in the 
country in the same way. 


in Town Past Week. 


Isaac N. Camp... ..ccsscoccccees eecces Chicago. 

Thomas F. Scanlan. .....ccceee coccee: Boston. 

S. M. Millikin....... Co cccceccegesesss Chicago. 

Thottias Whelat. ..0 (2.6 ccccccesccnce Boston 

E..L. Thayer...... eacce oe onerseseean Fort Wayne. 

Otto Sutro..cccccccces sovesecsvcecces Baltimore. 

Henry Steinert......ce.ccescccesccencs Providence. 

E. C. Van Laer......- ocagerecceencoes Wilmington, N. C. 
M. A. Hager.....cccccvccccccceresess Suspension Bridge. 
Tose. dons i eset +..+.-West Winfield, Conn. 
Julius Estey....... ceccccccceccsccces Brattleboro. 

Ws Fu MAIR. 0 ccc conan 060s0n0-nee'9an Albany 

George H. Chickering............++0++ Boston. 

C. NN. SUMBGOG s oe pieces cences ree Springfield, Mass. 
G. E. Dearborn... cocses-sescceseves Philadelphia. 

Cory Brothers. .....c0.-seces (nev agnay Providence. 

le SEK WOE 0005 oe vcs panteascncace .- El Paso, Tex. 

Ee ON | cla cd cu 406 040d 6000 bn hce% Washington, D. C. 
Edammnd Cleett ....ccccccoe ssccncecs Troy. 

J. Forrest Greer. 20.2 cccccccceccsccees Charleston. 

DO Maen ca cekees oo bh 1deeatehses Little Falls, N. Y. 
CharteiKeidel. .....ccccccccvccccccese Baltimore. 

Ts Ge Batons oie cics cstacccccocccces Foxcroft, Me. 

O. A. Kimball ....... ey OEE eee Boston. 

Alexander Steinert. .<c.cccssccceccccce Boston. 
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Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. 





A faultless 





instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 


—THE NEw — 


——_ Hardman UprightssGrands 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 





| They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 
They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 





They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES, 
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PECK & CO, Manufacturers. 


NEW YORE. 
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C. FL. DITISON & CoO. 
S67 Broadway, New York. 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 
‘ ~ 2 
Lhe issue of THE MusicaL CourIgER con- 
tains a number of extra advertisements which were placed in 


this paper unsolicited—with one exception. The appearance of 


the trade department is sufficient indication of the fact that a re- 
vival of trade has taken place and that the piano and organ trade 
will receive its proper share. There is no doubt that the fac- 


ure busier than they have been since the memorable fall of 
1883, and I hope that this condition of affairs will continue. 


tories 


*_** * 
special attention to the full-page advertise- 
ment of Ernest Gabler & Brother, which will be found in another 


I would call 


he illustration represents the new scale, 
t Gabler piano, which is in all respects a splendid 


part of this paper 
pr z 


nstrument 


style 7 
rhe tone is remarkably powerful and I find the 
The out- 
the piano can only be partially judged 


touch and action as pliant as those of a grand piano. 


appearance of 
from the cut in the advertisement, for the select and choice woods 
Alto- 


the instrument is one of the most attractive now before 


used cannot be properly reproduced in a cut or picture. 
gether 
the trade, and it should be seen and examined by every dealer 
having his own interests in view. The patent slide fall-board is 
in itself sufficiently important to be examined by persons inter- 
rhe instrument reflects great credit 


ested In piano construction, 


ipon the manufacturers, Messrs. Gabler & Brother, and will un- 
questionably become a favorite in the trade. 
** * * 

I understand from a reliable source that the new piano— 
the Sterling—is a very good instrument. I met Rufus Blake on 
the street one day last week, and he invited me to look at it, and 
in his enthusiasm told me that it was the best piano made next 
to the Steinway. Now, it is all very well for Mr. Blake to make 
ich a statement to a country dealer who is glad to get the 
piano on credit, but it seems to me to reflect a little upon his 
known good sense to tell it to THe TRADE LOUNGER. Mr. 
Blake also told me the wholesale price, and when he mentioned 
the figure to me and expected me to believe him, he again dem- 
onstrated that he did not understand the circumstances or sur- 
Blake is 
bly one of the few men left in the piano and organ business 
Prue 


roundings under which he existed at the time being. 
who does not know that RADE LOUNGER knows what is 
ny on in that line of business. Because there are some men 
connected with music trade journalism who do not know the dif- 
ference between a seven and one-third octave upright and six 
octave double-bank reed organ, that is no reason why I should 
ow that the wholesale price of the Sterling piano is not $240. 
a 
urious it is to meet some of these men in the 


t ress and listen to them telling me their wonderful ‘* fish” 


How 
stories, as | may term them! C, D. Pease and I have had many 
1ughs on that subject, for if there is any one man in the piano 
business in this country who is aware of my close and attentive 

udy of this business and the results of my study, it is Pease. 
| spoke to a piano man recently and he told me all about his 
pianos and his actions, how he had studied for years to perfect 
how he at last had succeeded, and how he in fact had in- 
I left 

m sadly but silently, and in the next issue of THE MUSICAL 
EK I 
Ile paid for my lunch the next time he met me. 


them and 


vented most of the action machinery himself and so forth. 
nply stated where his actions were manufactured. 


+ ee x 
we always live and learn if we are wide awake. I 
did not know until the other day that E. H. McEwen & Co. were 
3ut I 
When I returned 


or rather claimed to be making—grand pianos. 
will tel! of that later, I must revert to Blake. 
to my office several hours after having spoken to Blake, I found 
the folowing note: 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1885. 
D Mr 
id yg West Fourteenth street to see and examine the new Sterling 


slake and Mr. McEwen would be pleased to have you 


ss ven piano. Yours truly, 


E. H, McEwen & Co, 
Per Northey. 
Did these gentlemen, after what had 


lhat was curious, 


ened, expect me nolens volens to call at their headquarters 
Do they not appreciate the fact that 
here is a principle involved in the charges that I have, from 
1 to time, printed against them in THE MusICAL CourRIER 
and that the faults or the merits of a piano are entirely extra- 
If it were a fact that the Sterling piano is far superior to 


{ examine their pianos ? 


tin 


neous 
the Steinway piano, that would never alter or affect the principle 
I have all along contended for. There is nothing personal in all 
this and I believe the difficulty with these gentlemen is that they 
cannot separate a system from an individual. 

** oe * 

But I can and J will do so again, and this time by means 
of the McEwen grand piano, On the walls of a piano ware- 
room in a town on the southern tier of the State a placard was 
“The E. H. McEwen & Co, 
Famous In the 
centre of this placard was a cut of a parlor grand, named on the 
piano ‘ E, Il, McEwen & Co., New York,” The cut was that of 
a Behning style 13 grand, and in place of Behning’s name the 
name of E. H I am sure that Behning 
& Son never gave the cut to E. H. McEwen & Co., but that it 


fastened on which was printed: 


Paris Piano.” ‘* Factories—Derby, Conn.” 


McEwen was inserted. 


was without Behning’s knowledge. Leaving aside Mc- 
E-wen's act, as far as it affected or still affects Behning, I must 
unhesitatingly assert that the distribution of these placards is as 


poor a piece of business as the distribution of the circular con- 


used 








taining the cut of the E. H. McEwen piano factory. The fac- 
tory never existed ; McEwen & Co. never made pianos, and con- 
sequently could not have made grand pianos. 

eee * 

I ask every honest dealer or every dealer who. believes 
in fair play and a straightforward piano and organ business 
to retain this number and show every caller or purchaser 
that in it is printed the fact that E. H. McEwen & Co. do not 
make the grand pianos as represented on the placard distributed 
by them ; also that E. H. McEwen & Co. have until recently 
purchased—not made—the pianos they sold and of which they 
represented themselves as makers; that E. H. McEwen & Co. 
are not making pianos in a factory represented by a cut and called 
the McEwen piano factory; also that .pianos now made at the 
factory of the Sterling Organ Company, at Derby, Conn., are 
sold by E. H. McEwen & Co., and, as the above letter proves, 
are divided into Sterling and McEwen pianos ; also that all the 
pianos sold by E. H. McEwen & Co, do not come from the 
Derby factory, but many come from other factories. 

eee * 

These are simple truths which must be told for the pro- 
tection of the piano manufacturers and dealers. This utilization 
of the Behning cut caps the climax of what I have seen in the 
McEwen business. It is, however, surprising that McEwen 
should have risked taking such a course. Did he believe it 
would escape discovery? Does McEwen remember the howl 
that arose when it was discovered that Daniel F. Beatty had used 
an Estey organ cut in his circulars ? 

xe & 

By the way, Daniel F. Beatty dropped into the office of 
THE MusicaL Courier recently and asked permission to look 
through the files of the paper. His request was granted. He 
admitted that the paper contained reading matter which was 
highly interesting to him. 

* a2 

I wonder how my friend Geo. Schleiffarth feels when he is 
asked to play the Schomacker ‘‘Gold string” piano at Brainard’s 
Chicago wareroom after having played the elegant Behning up- 
right? The reason I wonder is because Schleiffarth is an excel- 
lent musician and knows the difference between pianos. What 
an anomalous position this Schomacker piano occupies. ‘‘I 
want to see your best pianos” says a customer to Schleiffarth. 
Schleiffarth shows the Behning. What does he say when the 
same customer asks him about the Schomacker? Funny, is it not? 

**& * & 

And how remarkable does the advertisement read which 
S. Brainard’s Sons have placed in Cleveland papers. First come 
the Chickering, then the Schomacker, then the Knabe, then the 
Fischer pianos. Fancy the Schomacker piano ahead of Knabe 
and ahead of Fischer! Philadelphia pianos never reached a 
national prominence. Ninety odd miles south of that city, in the 
city of Baltimore, which has not half the number of inhabitants 
that Philadelphia has, there are three times as many pianos made. 
And yet Philadelphia makers had great chances during the Cen- 
tennial to learn how to make pianos. 

*e# a8 

S. Brainard’s Sons seem to have the agency of the earth 
and adjoining counties for the Schomacker ‘‘Gold string” 
piano. Let mesee. They have east of the Mississippi, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and west of that noble stream they have 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Nevada, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Nebraska, Texas, Colorado and the Territories of Utah, 
Wyoming, Washington, Idaho, Dakota and Montana. The 
firm must have part of Ohio, for they control Cleveland for the 
Schomacker, and probably a slip of the pen deprived them of 
Arizona and the valuable space known as New Mexico, where 
the Apaches might become civilized under the soothing influence 


of the ‘‘Gold string.” aka * 


The way to encourage trade now would be for Colonel 
Gray to throw in a slice of Kamtchatka, the peninsula of Pata- 
gonia and No Man’s Land. With this extension of territory 
there would be an immense boom created and gold would advance 
to such a premium that the olden times of Wall street would be 
resuscitated. Oh, there is no end to the possibilities in store for 
a great, creative and active genius. Little did he dream what an 
effect the ‘‘ gold string” would subsequently have upon the politi- 
cal destinies of the United States when the gallant Coionel in- 


vented it. see8 


Bollman Brothers, of St. Louis, should stop advertising 
themselves as agents of the Decker & Son piano. F. Koerber 
has been the agent of that piano since April. 

a 
I see one of the musical and dramatic papers of Chicago 


spells Knabe, ‘* Canabee.” 
** * * 


Otto Wessell spent last week in Boston. 
last week in New York. 


The Failure at Adams. 


HE most peculiar feature of the failure of R. D. 

Gardner, at Adams, N. Y., lies in\the fact that a dealer in 
such a small place, competing in his same county with houses 
that have capital, could have been enabled to get credit to the 
amount of nearly $17,000. What justification was there for it? 
The creditors are Grovesteen & Fuller; E. H. McEwen & Co.; 
Hardman, Peck & Co.; Clough & Warren Organ Company; 
Loring & Blake Organ Company ; Wilcox & White-Organ Com= 
pany ; Haines Brothers ; E. G» Harrington & Co.; J. H. Thomas, 


Karl Fink spent 





ee 











Albany (how could Mr. Thomas have been a creditor ?); the Me- 
chanical Orguinette Company ; Emerson Piano Company, and 
Christie & Son. Behning & Son shipped one piano and it was 
the first one too. Now, here are eight piano firms and three 
organ companies selling to a little dealer in Adams, N. Y., and 
all on time. 

Special reports were called for some time ago, and the mercan- 
tile agencies replied to the satisfaction of some of the firms that - 
inquired. 

There must have been considerable cutting in prices of pianos 
and organs in Jefferson County, for in Watertown, G. R. Hanford 
& Co., one of the most reliable houses in that section, and a 
house with capital, and two other firms, had to compete with 
Gardner in Adams, and how they had to compete will be seen 
from the following inventory produced by the assignee of 


Gardner : 
INVENTORY, 


Goods in store...........-. Sabb SOS RON eREED d*.000000 $3,333 
Instruments out on trial............ eh ehedaeh ee os 60s 3.775 
PE ONO WU IES 5.0n5.35.00 000000 (hbebsceceses 150 
Boxes (no good at all)..... 2.2.6 ...eee ee PETE 96 
PRONOUNS GUUNUNIR FI 56s cu naeesscasecccakdabecescces 514 
DOG ROCOOR, « cad s oc cvesseces eye > eee 73 
ec, EE PITT re BR | 6,855 
SOUS. « ceedgecscvdpabeaneesann PO ee 300 
Building valued above mortgage..............+ Kecnvess 800 

$16,096 


The building is valued at $2,000, but the building next door, 
same size, was recently sold for $1,000. That would wipe out 
the $800 at once. The boxes amount to nothing, although they 
are put down at $96, and yet it would seem that a good deal 
could be made out of these assets. Do the instruments out on 
trial represent $3,775 cost price, or is that the price at which they 
were invoiced to the people? What kind of notes are represented 
by the $6,855? Are they secured? And a most important ques- 
tion is this: What were or are the relations between R. D. Gard- 
ner, of Adams, and Mr. Spink in the piano business in Pulaski ? 
This Pulaski store was at one time a branch of Rk. D. Gardner’s 
business in Adams, 








Estey Organs. 

S an indication of the revival of trade in first- 
class high-grade organs it is only necessary to state that 

the Estey Organ Company, of Brattleboro, manufactured some 
1,400 organs during the month which ends to-day. We have 
always advanced the theory that, no matter how much the trade in 
reed organs might have suffered during the business stagnation, 
whenever a revival of trade should take place the high-grade 
organ would secure its former patronage, and the truth of our 
theory will be amply demonstrated during the season now begun. 

Little can be said of the renowned Estey organs that has not 
already been stated hundreds, nay, thousands of times before. 
Last spring we collected a series of testimonials written by the 
most eminent musicians of our time, all of them praising with 
remarkable unanimity the Estey organ. As these letters are 
worthy of reproduction we hereby reprint them : 

Sir Julius Benedict, who was one of the most renowned musi- 
cians in England, and who was in this country as musical con- 
ductor of the Jenny Lind Concerts, said : 
are distinguished by power and fullness of tone, with admirable 
purity and softness.” 

August Wilhelmj, the great violinist, recorded his views as 
follows: ‘‘ The Estey organs are fine (beautiful) beyond com- 
parison. I rate them above similar instruments of any other 
manufacturer that I have seen. The tone is full, round and 
noble ; the touch light and easy ; the tune of the different regis- 
ters specific and distinct, and the construction of blameless 
solidity.” 

Ole Bull said, in confirmation of a statement, that the Estey 
organ is the best substitute for a pipe organ. ‘* After having 
used and heard these organs, I fully concur in the above state- 
ment, and say, in addition, that the tone is beautiful, round and 
effective.” 

Franz Abt, the eminent song composer, who died in Germany 

on April 2 last, said: ‘‘ The Estey organs deserve the highest 
admiration. I consider them unsurpassed by any I have ever 
seen.” 
Friederich Kiicken, well known as a composer of German 
songs, operas and chamber music, and also a severe musical 
critic, said: ‘* The Estey organs are undoubtedly the most supe- 
rior instruments of that kind.” 

One of the most flattering testimonials, and one that comes 
from a pre-eminent source, is the following : 

I have played upon the organs of Messrs. Estey & Co., and 
have been charmed with the quality of tone, which comes very 
near that of a pipe organ, and offers the same resources to the 
player. CAMILLE DE SAINT-SAENS, 

But the greatest tribute paid to the Estey organ is from one of 
the greatest tone-masters, and it is unequivocal, and reads thus : 

It gives me great pleasure to give due praise to Messieurs J. 
Estey & Co. for their really splendid organs. ‘The tone of these 
instruments is full, noble and charming, and has the advantage 
of pleasing and captivating the ear. ‘To these artistic qualities 
must be added that they are of solid workmanship and of the 
most elegant finish, and I doubt not their having an extraordin- 
ary success in Russia. RUBINSTEIN. 

Sr. PETERSBURG. 

Such are some of the opinions held by eminent judges who 
have used, played and heard the Estey organs. 

The chief distributing points for the Estey organ are, firstly, 
the large factories at Brattleboro, Then follow the Boston house, 
under the management of Alexander M. Davis, Messrs. Saxe & 
Robertson, 831 Broadway, New York; Estey & Bruce, Philadel- 
phia; Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore and Washington ; Estey 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Estey & Camp, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Des Moines, la.; Nathan Ford, St. Pau), Minn.; Samuel Hamil- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the various houses of D. H. Baldwin & 
Co, in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. London, England, is rep- 
resented by Hodge & Essex, and, in fact, the Estey organ is sold 
in every part of the globe. 


** The Estey organs 
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| UPRIGHT PIANOS, | 


NEW STYLE 7. 
With Newly Invented and Patented Sliding Fall and Name Board. 


PATENTED AUGUST, 1885. No. 324,467. 





$04, _. 
POWERFUL TONE. 
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Style 7, in addition to the Patent Sliding Fall and Name Board, has a new Scale, three extra 
rich designed Panels, Swing Desk, Full Iron Plate, three Unisons 
with Agraffes throughout and 


T= PATENT METALLIC ACTION-FRAME 


(CAST IN ONE PIECE). 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grands, Squares and Uprights, 
Nos. 244, 216, 218 220, 222 and 224 East Twenty-Second Street, New York. 

















of Cleveland, Ohio, has a branch store at 


—B. S. Barrett, 

Sandusky. 
—Marchal & Smith are now located at No. 235 East Twenty- 

First street. 
—J. 

last pene. 


. Haynes, of Augustus Baus & Co., left for the South 


—Henry Siegling, of Charleston, S. C., represents the ‘‘ Baus” 
pianos from date. 
—Hazzard, Raymond & Co., Austin, Tex., has been changed 
to Hazzard & Co. 
—The Haines upright took the first premium at the State Fair 
at Albany last week. 
-Fdward Payson, with the Emerson Piano Company, Boston, 
has returned from his trip to the Pacific Coast. 
—J.M. Root, the new Minneapolis dealer, has the Behning, 
Miller and Christie pianos and the Century organ. 
—We are requested to announce that Mr. James Pearce, pro- 
prietor of Yonkers Music Company, has returned from Europe. 
—J. Burns Brown has received from the Patent Office the pat- 
ent on his music desk for pianos. It is the most simple desk we 
have thus far seen, and perfectly practical. 
H. M. Brainard & Co., of Cleveland, write to us: ‘‘ Our 
business for September has been very satisfactory, and we have 
confidence in a steady increase in business this fall.” 


—Among the patents recently issued we find the following : 


Piano action, upright, 1. Fase... oscsciececcsise ses 325,669 
Piano agraffe, i a i wsaricactbeeldescetaht 326,020 
We call the attention of the trade to the advertisement of 
the Clough & Warren Organ Company in this week’s issue. The 
Clough & Warren Company is making some of the most attract- 
ive organs now on the market. 
C. D. Pease & Co.’s patent glass panel is one of the most 


valuable and attractive improvements in upright piano cases that 
has been devised in years. There is no checking possible, and as 
» its lustre during a lifetime the panels will re- 
aitractive Orders for fifty- 


os were received by the firm in one day last week. 


glass does not lose 


main as for all practical purposes, 


seven p an 





—The piano-action ensie of Messrs. Strauch Brothers, which 
we recently visited, is in prime condition, and in all departments 
represents what energy, skill and ingenuity can accomplish in an 
industry of so delicate a nature as the manufacture of piano ac- 
tions. The new boiler and dry houses recently erected have 
added materially to the resources of the establishment, and 
Strauch Brothers are now enabled to do more work and turn out 
more actions than ever before. Twenty new hands were taken 
on last Monday, and the firm was never before in its history so 
busy as at present. The system in vogue with Messrs. Strauch 
Brothers is «s complete as any in operation in this country, and 
much of the success of the firm is due to the manner in which the 
Strauch action is manufactured. 

— What an immense institution that Fischer factory is! It is 
one of the sights in the piano business that no one inter- 
ested in this line should miss seeing. During September 320 
pianos were shipped up to Friday night, September 25, including 
27 on Friday and 20 last Saturday, making 340 up to last Mon- 
day morning. J. & C. Fischer make more pianos than any other 
piano manufacturing firm in the United States. 

—WANTED—A position as traveling salesman for a piano manu- 
facturer or dealer by a young man who has been in the business 


for twelve years, both as tuner and repairer and salesman ¥ tana 


go on the road and attend to business, and also see whether the 
pianos of the firm are kept in good condition by the agents and 
dealers. Address A. B. C., care of MusiICAL Courier, 25 East 
Fourteenth street, New York. 

—Mr. Hermann Brandt, the well-known violinist. writes from 
San Francisco to Messrs. J. Friedrich & Brother, the vidlin 
makers in this city, as follows: ‘‘ Your Guarnerius gives me 
great pleasure. The tone of the instrument develops itself re- 
markably and I am delighted to have time at present to play upon 
the beautiful instrument, which receives praise from all who hear 
it.” 

Mr. Eaton, traveling salesman for Dyer & Hughes Organ Com- 
pany, of Foxcroft, Me., was in the city this week. He is now 
on a trip in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Ohio, where 
his firm have an extensive and established business. He also 
represents the Guild Piano Company, of Boston. 

—Mrs. Belle Cole, the celebrated vocal artist, purchased a beau- 
tiful Steck upright last Monday. 

Communication. 


Satt Lake City, September 4, 1885. 








Editors Musical Courier + 
E beg to say we have this day bought from Mr. 
Jos. J. Daynes the entire interest and good will held by 
him in the popular and well-known musical firm of Daynes & 
Coalter, and our many kind friends may expect the benefit of our 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


past experience, nt with Sonoma a, our present ee 
tages enable us to offer better goods at lower prices. 

Five years’ close attention to business has proven that the pub- 
lic do appreciate live business men, and that although times may 
be dull, we feel there is room for a good business house to claim 
their patronage and be highly successful in all its undertakings. 

If you wish to invest in or investigate any musical matter, ad- 


dress or call on most respectfully, 
COALTER & SNELGROVE, 








Associated Press Despatches. 


Suing for a $30,000 Dowry. 

Detroit, September 27.—Regarding the $50,000 suit insti- 
tuted by Mr. and Mrs. William Holmes against C. J. Whitney, 
the latter’s father, to recover $30,000 dowry which Mr. Whitney 
is alleged to have promised Holmes, Mr. Whitney says: ‘‘I 
never promised any dowry, and was never asked for any. | 
can’t imagine why he should bring such a suit, or how my 
daughter could have been induced to join with him.” 

~He Suddenly Became insane, 

stein Tex, September 27.—A_ well-dressed stranger, 

ves ae and Pacific train from El Paso on 
Poh. se sud ki became insane as he alighted on the 
platform. He attempted to run amuck, but was overpowered by 
the police and taken to jail. Papers on his person revealed his 
name as Douglass L. Dale, a wholesale piano dealer in Australia. 
Cash, letters of credit and deposit checks, amounting to nearly 
$9,000, were found on his person. He will be held until his 
friends arrive to take charge of nim. 


A FABLE. 


Once upon a time there was an old hen who made a fortune 
out of a hennegy.. She was ‘‘ cock of the walk’’ for a long time, 
but, alas! such’ Itick could not last forever. One of her brood 
got tired of laying golden eggs for her, so in company with a 
mate started a coop of their own, which met with such success 
that one day the old hen, in sheer desperation, called her forces 
together in the barnyard and cackled to them as follows : 

‘‘The new hennery is taking from me the best part of my trade, 
and in future we will close our gates on them, throw courtesy to 
the wind, and if ycu can’t beat them by fair means use ‘fowl’ 
Any of you who disobey my orders will lose a head.” 
“All I want 











ones. 
After these remarks she flew to her nest, chuckling 


is the earth.” 
MORAL: 


THE DETROIT MUSIC COMPANY 
SELL PIANOS. 


CHARLES BonzZIN. HaArkY R. WILLIAMS, 





184 and 186 Woodward Ave. 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE 


TRADE THEIR NEW 
(2... qi... 9 


AND ATTRACTIVE 


STYLES OF 





Py, 


ae Ae 


2, of Q_ 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


re AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


— + 6+-—__—_ 





*« Orchestral, = and Square Grand oe 





>< 
vr 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE. 


ke AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 





Correspondence Solicited, 





> 


PIANO-FORTES. 


wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. =@ 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, 


[| Factory, 
NEW YORK. 


528 West 43d Street. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


“~urrcst ErQnororte Actions, 


636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—sNEW YORK.+— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-«*— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


WAREROOMS: 


| Hl No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





> EMERSON « PIANO «Co 


(Established in 1849,) 


Manufacturers of —, heun and COTTAGE 


“Piano-Fortes.. 


2 MORE THAN “Tipit MADE AND IN USE. 
He Every Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 








tt WAREROOMS:. et 


* 159 Tremont Street, Boston. 


No. . one Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


4 PIANO HARDWARE, 
2: Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c, 


Nickel-Plating 
Malleable 





, Bronzing and Jap we my Fine Gray and 
ron Cas stings. All kir of Piano Be al 


Patented. con stantly « on Loewy 








HAZELTON 





BROTHERS, 





“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS Js I A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT,« 


>] APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YOoRE. 

















The LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO: 


Factory : 524 & 526 West 43d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STURTEVANT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1830, 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF WORK 
AND REASONABLE PRIOES. 

ENTS WAN TED. 


ah i Warerooms, 37 West 14th St 


Manufacturers and Sole 
Successors. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS~ 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
State and Adams Streets. Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiseco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D, C 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








(LOUGH & 


WARREN 
ORGANS, 


— WITH — 


Patent Qualifying Tubes, 


— GIVING — 


PIPE ORGAN 
TONE. 


the Best. 
Low. 


Goods, 
Prices, 


STRICT PROTECTION. 


Agents Wanted. 


ADDRESS, 


CLOUGH & WARREN 
ORGAN CO, 


Detroit, Mich. 


= = | BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. 
= | BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. 





HREEBORN G. SIVA, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY COR. WILLOUGHBY & RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 


The Old Reliable 
“BRADBURY” 
cMineayuweas, 

B192119y4 PIO SUL 


Warerooms and Principal Office : 


No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 

| WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—9 North Charles Street. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—452 and 454 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN—1177 and 1179 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, E. D.—32 Fourth Street. 
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ME OW STOMA TT ARTIN GUIT ARS EO RELA 





enjoy a world-wide reputation, 
Madame De GON}, \ 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <8 





| Mr. 
FERRARE, 


S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 









For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
anc testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. 


Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
| and many others. 


Parties have ip vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








RBAcK re 


Grand, rm) and weeie 


4PL ANOS. 


Received Lz Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are adinitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 
277 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application, 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





THE 


ORGAN CO. 


Sa 
FACTORY, 


Worcester, Mass. 


BRIGGSS 


OLD AND RELIABLE 


PIANO STOOL 


MANUFACTORY 


PETERBORO, N. H. 


“. ‘ # 











Special Prices to the Trade. 
PIANO STOOL WITH BACK. 
The latest and most p.actical Novelty in this line. 
What S. B. Mitis, the great Pianist, says about this 
Patent Stool: 


New York, June 26, 1884. 


eam. T. F. KRAEMER & CO., New York, 

NT Having secn and tried your adjustable 
Piano Stool with Back, I have much pleasure in 
stifying to the excellency and usefulness of the 
What . most particularly recommend is the 
support and portability of it. I think it will supersede 
all ther Piano Stools, for those who practise 
much I think it is an absolute necessity. 

S. B. MILLS, 


T. F. KRAEMER & C0, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
103 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


same 


Hall, 


Near Steinway 


ge" CATALOGUE FREE 





MITH '5 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND— 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
tw Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 


Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


NABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





y 


LJ) 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 








C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 


Grand Pianos. 





Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





CRANE & 


CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO 


F iu LT MAN UPACTURERS. 





C KURTZMA 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


, Grand, Square and Upright 





-4PIANOFORTES, > 


106, 





108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y: 








BILLINGS 


+PIANOS,< 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


BILLINGS & CO., 


Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - - 76 5th Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York, 
A book of 100 pages, 


EWSPAPER pa ah ber ben foran 
con- 
overnsing sae Mastee 


tcontains lists of newspapers and estimates 
ofthe cost of advertising. The advertiser who 
wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the in- 
formation he requires, while for him who will 
invest one hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising, a scheme is indicated which will 
meet his every requirement, or can be made 
to do so by slight changes easily arrived at by cor- 

respondence. 149 editions have been issued. 
Sent, post-peks to any address for 10 cents, 
Write GEO. & CO. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
10Spruce St. (Printing House 8q.), New York. 


rhe BOLMOD ana rhe Milton 


ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 


3” AGENTS WANTED. 











1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 










Send for Catalogue and 
CHRISTIN & SON. 209 to 223 WY, JGth St,” 


of TONE, 


NW EW PATENT 


Harmonic Sorc 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
which is PAM fine, by its 


POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 


of the instrument, vy TOUC H even throughout, the 


CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 


PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 ~-< "gummed Ave. 


Cor. 29th Street, New York. 











LAGER BIER 











F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 


GUILD FM 


PIANOS. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
175 B TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
&™ Correspond 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
AGENTS WANTED 





MASS, 


Solicited 








Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Hactory, Corner Broome and East Streets 





NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD () R GAN. > FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS crry To Catt AND SEE A 


~wiiT HAS NO SUPERIOR! :.—~ : NEW YORK OFFICE, with KRAKAUER BROS., 40 Union Square. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
4 I § i i aD 
A'S our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
uly, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic 
action ya cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


over aux” GE EO. STE ECK & CO. | LITTLE GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT a PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


R ites an he bined with great strength and volumi- 
emarkabie for powertul sympathetic . 2 
P ymp a | nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 

















tone, pliable action and absolute dura- : 
and Small Apartments. 


~~ | Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


QUITE NEW. GOLD MEDALS: 
". HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, =." 52s 
UST patented an action with all 4 a 


Frank fort-o.-M., 
iron rails; very efficient for — MANUFACTURER OF — 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 


hot or damp climates. The rails ry: . i 

cannot warp: the pivttors, made PT ANOforte Actionss CYDOards amsterdam, = 1883 
of an extremely hard wood, specially. — ADDRESS — Devotes special attention to tlie tastes of the 
prepared and seasoned, are screwed American trade. Free delivery at 


Prices and particu- HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de l’Evangile, PARIS, France. Catacnenty reas: Competition 


Liberal Conditions. 


ie: 











to the iron rails, 
lars free on application. Ageuts for the United States—-WM. TONK & BRO., New York. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, BURDETT) [emma CONOVER BROS. 


READING, MASS. 2 oe : —————n |§ UPRICHT PIANOS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. ] ’ “A e- : r 5 oo } Among our valdable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai 








| and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 


METAL AND wooD - < q = = \ XY a ' Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 


Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G..W. Steele, Hartman, of 


Organ Fipes 7 s 7 fg 3 - i "\ San Francisco, and many others. 
Ni | NEW YORK. 


The very best made in in every respect. 106 EAST 14th STREET, 


S dS 

A pouty. 2 made of terstehia the Hi — Class uO ‘ 

ED WORK, both Flue and 4—= is gy ‘ IT oO. 
Is also -_ to furnish the best quality 1 “Organ 0 p Pp 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, 

aie il ctl sO heal adiiaeemnamattins E The Best Piano in the Market. 

‘J ¥ ‘ iv 

x 














rEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


vate Ay agg 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


Responsible Dealers. 


PATENT "iano. 


Ke 80 SECOND sn ei _ |B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


id 


Lr, ih tree NEW YORK.|| T.+F.: KRAEMER: &:+CO., 


103 East Tourteent aeront, New York, 









































== 


Antisti ath of the best Italian models our fity, B MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Anaciety ty ofold and new instruments aie dovmiinap tae | 4 | Grand, is and Upright Piano Covers and Scarfs. 


Brwmiccin. on hand. hepatring done it a@ superior maaner \ : ~—PATENTEES OF — 


ocean | ER foo. ors WITH FRONTS 
STRAUCH BROS 5 a ballet 
Vi ¥ “ Piano Stools, Music Racks, Artists’ Busts, &c., &. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright as 7 4/./) nos 7: Goods sent on Selection to the Trade. Largest and 
" Best Assortment. Lowest Prices. 


p [AN 0 F 0) R T FE A C ] i 0 iN S : = » SELF-ACTING PARLOR AND GARDEN FOUNTAINS. 
‘ FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. _ EP" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. ’ 























EE. G. HAERRINGTON! & CGO ., isco or 2 
"Pa arr at plan, Py td yen an Square? Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: ped 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT ‘BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower seneponnad Street, Portman be ayes LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Upright « Pianofortes, 


EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 








Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing : 

1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. They are thus especially adapted to 
use in trying situations and climates. 

It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 

An Tllustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent tree. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 








Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 











QNLY THE BEST ST MATERIALS | USED, 





C.c. BRIccS & co. 


Upright and Square Pianos. | 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





NONE BUT THE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. | 
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The Only Weekly Musical Newspaper Published in America. 





CIRCULATES in EVERY STATE in the 


MUSICAL PROFESSION and the 


MUSIC TRADE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. FOUR DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


_Offices—25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 











‘BEHNING 


oe Upright and Grand Pianos 


Dp 5 { 





124th Street and First Avenue, sew York. 


BEHNING & SON. 


Factory : 








9|\McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 





JAMES M. STARR & C0. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 





4 Chase Piano Co. . 





= 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 





126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor Church, New York. 








